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WEEK after the game 
A David stopped one after- 

noon at Lester’s room 
and found him in a discon- 
tented mood. “I can’t stand 
anticlimax,” Lester said. “And 
now that the game is over, 
everything is by way of being 
anticlimax for me. And a 
fellow can’t just take things 
comfortably; he has to do a 
lot of petty, sordid studying. 
While I was playing football 
I fell behind in most of my 
courses; now I have all that 
work to make up. If my father 
would give his consent, I’d 
leave college and go into busi- 
ness.” 

“That would be a foolish 
thing to do before you’ve got 
your degree.” 

“T’ve got out of college all 
there is in it for me. It seems a 
waste of time to stay on for 
just a piece of parchment. I’m 
beginning to feel cramped. I 
need space to expand in.” Standing in 
front of the fireplace, Lester stretched 
and swelled his big frame, doubled his 
fists and flung his arms out from the 
shoulder. “I want to get into the 
game—the big game—quick. Schoolboy 
life—I’ve had enough. I’m no student.” 

“You don’t need to tell me that. 
Still the degree counts for something.” 

“Mighty little in the business world. 
Six good months wasted, hanging on 
here !” 

“What should you do if you cut 
loose now ?” 

“T should get a-job in a bond house. 
I might go to New York. I mean to 
get into the promotion of big things— 
big corporation business. A fellow that 
finances street railways and industrial 
plants, controls banks and makes towns 
grow—a builder; that’s what I mean 
to be.” 

“That’s all right; and now you're 
laying your foundation. Building is 
slow work. You mustn’t be impatient.” 

“I’m not impatient of anything but 
time wasted!” cried Lester. 

“Well, it won’t do for you to pull 
up stakes and clear out, even if your 
father does consent to anything so 
foolish,” said David crisply. “We're 
going to run you for first marshal, and 
you’ve got to stay and get elected.” 

Whether David realized it or not, 
he could not have brought forward an 
argument that would have been more 
effective with Lester. To be elected 
first marshal was to win the highest 
nonscholastic honor attainable in the 
university. Lester showed his interest. 
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“I wani to get into the game— the big game— quick. 
Schoolboy life—I’ve had enough’’ 
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Chapter Four. Lester 


“Oh, there’s no chance. Farrar will get that. 
Captain of the football team. It’s a sure thing 
for him.” 

“There’s quite a feeling that on your record 
you deserved the captaincy and that the best 
thing the class can do is to make it up to 
you by electing you first marshal. That’s a 
thing it’s worth staying in college for, even 
if the degree isn’t.” 

“Oh, if there were a chance of my getting 
it, sure. But I guess this is just a case where 
you’re blinded by friendship, old man.” 

“Farrar’s got his supporters of course, and 
so has Jim Colby got his. But most of the 
fellows I seé think that you’re the man; your 
work on the football and baseball teams and 
the fact that you’re generally popular make 
you the most likely candidate.” 

“There’s almost nothing I wouldn’t do to 
be first marshal,” said Lester. All the discon- 
tent had been smoothed out of his face; his 
eyes were shining. He seated himself on the 
corner of his desk and threw his arm round 
David. “You’re certainly a mighty good 
friend, Dave, to want to put me across. And 
I know that your backing will count for a 
lot ; everybody thinks a lot of you.” 

“There are plenty of others who are with 
me in this. So don’t get the idea that there’s 
nothing more left in life for you, Lester.” 

“T guess I was talking like a fool a few 
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idea that the fellows have about me—that 
I’m too temperamental. I’m glad you dropped 
in to cheer me up, even though it should 
turn out that there’s no chance for me.” 

“There is,” said David. “Just wait and see.” 

Lester, whose hopes and ambition were 
stirred, could not wait and see. He was 
bound to be active in furthering his own in- 
terests, and he conceived that he could best 
do it by being more pleasant and genial than 
ever with everyone. He began to call by their 
first names fellows with whom he had only 
a slight acquaintance; and he struck up an 
acquaintance with members of the class who 
had hitherto been too obscure or too remote 
from his orbit to win his attention. The spon- 
taneity of his manner and the fact that he 
was sO prominent a personage caused many 
of those whom he thus approached to be 
flattered by his advances; others resented 
them as obviously insincere and inspired by 
a selfish motive. The supporters of the rival 
candidates, Farrar and Colby, criticized his 
tactics freely ; some ill feeling grew up among 
the various partisans. But Lester himself, 
however indiscreet he may have sometimes 
been in showing that he was eager for every 
vote, never uttered any words of detraction 
or disparagement about the other candidates 
and did nothing to incur their enmity. 

In the excitement of his canvass he did not 
turn with any zest to his college work. As a 





result of his neglect the college 
office notified him that, if by 
a certain period he failed to 
show improvement, he would 
be placed on probation. Not 
only would this mean that he 
would be debarred from par- 
ticipation in all athletic sports, 
but it would also no doubt 
seriously affect his chances of 
being made marshal. The class 
would be unlikely to confer its 
highest honor upon one who 
had failed to maintain a cred- 
itable standing in his studies, 
especially when such failure 
would mean that he would 
be ineligible for the varsity 
baseball nine, on which he had 
played the preceding year. 

“T wish I could call on you 
to help me the way you used 
to in the old days at St. Tim- 
othy’s,” Lester said to David, 
after telling him of his trou- 
bles. “You used to get me over 
some pretty hard places.” 

“Td do anything I could to help 
you,” replied David, “but the trouble 
is you’re not taking courses that I 
know anything about. English compo- 
sition is the only thing that we have 
together, and there’s no way that I can 
see of helping you with that—beyond 
criticizing anything that you write. 
Of course that I'll be more than glad 
to do.” 

“IT wouldn’t have any trouble with 
English composition if I could find 
time to write the themes,” said Lester. 
“But I’ve missed some of them, and 
now I’ve got to put in all the time 
getting ready for the examinations in 
the other courses.” 

“You’d better buckle right down 
to work,” advised David. “Fire your 
friends out of your room when they 
come to see you. Tell Richard he 
mustn’t speak to you, and don’t let 
yourself talk to him. Keep your nose 
in a book all day and half the night. 
Do that, and I guess you'll come 
through. You’ve got to come through; 
it won’t do for you to be put on pro- 
bation.” 

“IT know it,” groaned Lester. He 
reached for a book. “All right, I'll 
begin right now. Get out of here, you 
Dave, and let a fellow study.” 

There were tests in every course that 
Lester took except in English compo- 
sition, and to prepare for tests he had 
to do in less than two weeks the work 
that he had neglected for two months. 
Also for the course in composition he 
had in the same period to write a long 
theme. He decided to leave the theme 
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until the night before it was due, and to give 
the remaining time to the other studies. 

By secluding himself for such a purpose he 
did not impair his popularity as a candidate; 
his classmates were probably impressed with 
his studious earnestness. Through the reports 
of it that his roommate, Richard Bradley, 
spread abroad it seemed almost heroic. If 
Richard was to be believed, Lester hardly put 
down his books in order to eat or sleep. To 
be sure Richard had already achieved for 
himself the reputation of being Lester’s pub- 
licity agent; making all reasonable allow- 
ances, however, his classmates found his tales 
impressive. 

Lester had never found any training for 
football more exhausting than those days and 
nights of concentrated mental labor. When 
the time came for each examination he went 
to it, nervous and apprehensive. He came out 
from each one unexpectedly happy and 
cheerful. He knew that he had passed; his 
hard study had not been without results; he 
felt proud of himself, of the character and 
application that he had shown. 

Emerging from the last examination, that 
in fine arts, he encountered Tom Bemis, who 
asked him eagerly how he had fared. 

‘ Fine,” said Lester. “I simply killed it.” 

“That’s the stuff!” cried Tom. “Now I tell 
you what you do. You need a little rest and 
dissipation after all your labors. Come with 
Jim Kelly and me for an automobile ride. Do 
you good; cool the fevered brow. We'll have 
supper at some country inn and get home 
before it’s too late.” 

“But I have a long theme due at noon 
to-morrow,” said Lester. “It’s just as impor- 
tant as an examination, and I haven’t written 
a word, or even got an idea yet.” 

“That’s all right. You'll get ideas coming 
with us. You’ve got to have some relaxation, 
you know. Something will snap inside your 
bean if you continue to treat it so cruelly.” 

“What time will you get back ?” 

“Any time you say.” 

“Tf you promise to get back not later than 
eight o’clock,” said Lester, “I'll go with you. 
I’ve got to be home then to write that 
theme.” 

“All right; we’ll do it. We want a fourth; 
there’s Chuck Morley. O Chuck!” 

Summoned with energetic beckoning as well 
as with vociferous shouting, the stout youth 
who had just descended the steps of the dor- 
mitory near which they stood approached. 
He consented to join the expedition, and 
early in the afternoon the four started off in 
Bemis’s new high-powered car. 

It was a sunny day, the air was mild, and 
the car ran smoothly. They sped from one 
town to another, cheerfully regardless of 
time and place, until Lester suggested that 
they had better look for an inn and have 
supper. It was half past six before they came 
upon a hostelry that seemed to them suf- 
ficiently attractive to deserve their patron- 
age; it was eight o’clock by the time they 
had finished what they all regarded as an 
unsatisfactory and expensive meal; and it 
was after ten o’clock when they finally drew 
up in front of the dormitory in which Lester 
and Kelly had their rooms. 

Lester hastened up the stairs, intending to 
set to work at once upon his theme. Richard 
was not in; Lester had the room to himself; 
now if he could only think of something to 
write about! But the automobile ride, which 
Bemis had assured him would furnish him 
with inspiration, seemed only to have made 
him numb and drowsy. For almost two weeks 
he had been getting less than his usual 
amount of sleep. His head nodded over the 
blank page before him on his desk; he was 
roused by the slipping of the pen from his 
fingers. He rose, plunged his face into cold 
water and then walked about the room for 
a few minutes. Still finding himself unable to 
think of a subject on which he could write, 
he decided to go to David and ask for sug- 
gestions. 

It meant merely going down one flight of 
stairs in the dormitory. When he knocked on 
David’s door, however, there was no answer. 
He tried the door, found it unlocked and 
entered. Then he turned on the light; if he 
sat down for a moment, David might per- 
haps come in, and anyway he should be just 
as likely to think of a subject in David’s 
room as in his own. 

On the desk lay David’s neatly folded, 
freshly typewritten theme; beside it lay the 
rough draft from which he had made the 
copy. Out of curiosity Lester picked up the 
theme and began to read it. He became inter- 
ested, for it dealt with athletics and their 
place in college life, and he recognized in it 
many ideas that he and David had frequently 
thrashed out in discussion. In fact, it was just 
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such a theme as he himself might have writ- 
ten had he happened to hit upon that topic. 

It would certainly be all right for him to 
take it to his room and see whether he could 
not prepare an essay on the subject without 
in any way duplicating David’s work. Per- 
haps in the rough draft there were passages 
that had not been used in the final copy and 
that would prove helpful. 

So Lester took the theme and the rough 
draft, turned out the light and went back to 
his room. On looking over the rough draft he 
was disappointed to find that it contained 
nothing that did not appear in the typewrit- 
ten copy. He set to work then to try to write 
a theme of his own, using the material that 
David had treated; but after an hour of 
effort, having written several pages and then 
read over what he had written, he was in 
despair. He realized that anyone who exam- 
ined the two themes would say that one was 
merely a paraphrase of the other, and that 
the two could not have been written inde- 
pendently of each other. 

Lester was tired, sleepy and disheartened. 
There was no use in his making further effort 
that evening; that was certain. If he got up 
early the next morning and could only think 


of something to write about, perhaps he 
could get the theme done. He had a class 
from ten o’clock to eleven that he must not 
cut, but if he could write from eight until 
ten, and then from eleven to twelve, he might 
fulfill the requirement. But it would have to 
be a good theme; a poor or even a mediocre 
piece of work would not save him. 

As he undressed he meditated gloomily on 
his situation. For two weeks he had toiled 
nobly, had accomplished scholastic miracles, 
had displayed the best he had in him of mind 
and character; and yet it might all be of no 
avail—nullified by his inability to get done 
a single piece of writing that, given a little 
more time, he could satisfactorily do. Indeed, 
he could have done it that evening if David 
had not balked him by anticipating him, 
using the thoughts and ideas that they. had 
exchanged, and so making it impossible for 
him to use them. If he missed this theme he 
should be put on probation in spite of all his 
good work in the other courses; he should 
be declared ineligible to play on the nine; 
and probably he should lose the marshalship, 
which he felt was otherwise within his grasp. 

And the theme lay there on his desk. It 
was typewritten; all he had to do was to 
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aos ARY, Ellen, Margaret, Josephine, 

Elizabeth, Amy, Florence —” The 

pencil paused above the next name, 
descended slowly, and “Myrtle” was crossed 
out. “Annabel —” Scratch! “Ethel, Geral- 
dine —” Scratch, scratch! Zoe scrutinized 
each name and either passed it or scratched 
it; but ever and again she returned to the top 
of the list where her own name, Zoe Anna 
Gray, had stood. Repeated vicious scratches 
had not only obliterated the “Zoe” but had 
almost worn out the paper. 

An apple thudded down beside her. The 
Hidie-Hole, where she was sitting, was warm 
and still. The big asparagus bed shut out all 
the world, and there was no sound except the 
zee, zee of the crickets to take her attention 
from the problem that she had come here to 
solve. 

Sometimes the Hidie-Hole was a place of 
glorious adventure. It was the hold of a 
graceful vessel on which sailed Leif the Lucky 
or Columbus or Miles Standish or, more 
often of late, the crew of the Treasure Island 
ship, bawling, “Fifteen men on the dead 
man’s chest!” An especially fine ship it was, 
and every part was complete, from the hold 
in the Hidie-Hole to the bowsprit and the 
crow’s nest in the giant apple tree above it. 
Sometimes it was the terrible chasm over 
which the riders on the jouncing boughs 
leaped gallantly in hunt, in race or in pursuit. 
Sometimes it was a circus ring, the bargain 
basement of a department store, the trenches 
that looked over No Man’s Land. The Hidie- 
Hole was life in all its imagined fullness, to 
those who knew the Secret Way. 

But to-day it was nothing but the Hidie- 
Hole, a place to which Zoe had escaped to be 
alone with her trouble. The first day of school 
was at hand, and for a certain reason of her 
own she dreaded it and hated it and rebelled 
at the thought of it; her whole body was 
tense with protest, from her worn little san- 
dals to the red bows on her black pigtails. 

“Zoe! Zoe!” called her mother. “Come to 
supper.” 

Zoe looked up rebelliously. Mother did not 
know where the Hidie-Hole was—at least, 
if she knew she had never admitted it. If Zoe 
did not come when she was called, mother did 
not ask for explanations; nor did she go in 
search of her daughter. She was a funny 
mother anyway, not a bit like Fred Smith’s. 
When Fred stayed and played after his 
mother had told him to come home he knew 
what he would get; but it was worth it, that 
last splendid race between his Daredevil and 
her Speedaway, as they leaned over the necks 
of their glorious steeds, sparing the spur but 
plying the switch. Fred always meant to go 
home on time of course, but he said that 
rather than break right off in the middle of 
the fun, just because he heard the clock strike 
five, he’d take two lickings instead of one. 





The possibility of being whipped introduced 
the elements of peril and courage into his 
adventures at the Hidie-Hole. But Zoe had 
no such opportunity to be a heroine. If 
mother said, “Come in at five, Zoe,” and you 
waited until half past five, she only said 
quietly and as if she were disappointed in 
you, “It is too late now, Zoe; you may as 
well go back and stay till supper time.” Or 
sometimes she would say, “I’m sorry you 
were not here; father was planning to take 
you to camp with him, but he couldn’t wait.” 

So now, though Zoe sighed, she obeyed the 
summons. Rolling her paper of names into a 
wad, she stuck it into the hole with the key 
to the Treasure Box and, grasping Speeda- 
way’s head by leaping into the air, swung her 
lithe brown legs over the branch and pulled 
herself up to the top of it. Then she climbed 
rapidly up the main trunk, walked out on one 
bough and grasped the end of another, which 
bent with her weight so that her feet barely 
rested on the top of the high board fence. One 
second she poised there, steadying herself; 
then she let the great bough spring back and 
with arms outstretched ran like a cat along 
the top of the fence, dropped down behind 
the lilac bushes on Old Man Atwood’s land 
and, hurrying out to the street and round the 
corner of her house that was farthest from 
the Hidie-Hole, entered demurely. “Did you 
call, mother?” she asked. 

Supper cheered Zoe a little. Ordinary trou- 
bles never worried her long; she was too 
busy planning joyous things to think much 
about solemn ones. There was the circus or 
the race or the cruise of the Hidie-Hole ship 
to be planned, and Fred and Florence were 
not much good at speeches and songs and 
cheers, which you had to have, and which 
were making in Zoe’s head long before she got 
a chance to slip away to the Hidie-Hole and 
write them down. For the puzzling things 
and the sorry things there was always mother. 
But the thing that troubled her now was par- 
ticularly awful because in this case-she could 
not ask mother to help her; for, O dear! this 
time mother was evidently to blame for the 
whole thing, and when you have a perfectly 
darling mother you don’t want to hurt her 
feelings. It seemed a hopeless situation! 

But halfway through supper Zoe dropped 
her ear of corn and bounced in her chair for 
joy. Father caught the ear and saved the new 
dining-room rug from one butter spot. “Here, 
here,” he said, “what’s the matter, sister ?” 

“T’ve got an idea,” said Zoe rapturously. 

Father and mother exchanged amused 
glances. “What is it this time?” asked father, 
with a twinkle in his eye. “Let her drive! 
Your ideas are very much like the measles, 
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remove the covering page bearing David’s 
name and to substitute a covering page bear- 
ing his own. David would never know. And 
David would really not suffer by the loss; 
his standing in the course was assured any- 
way; he was not trying for honors in Eng- 
lish, and even if he were trying for them his 
missing one theme would not, in view of his 
excellent record, be likely to count against 
him. No one would suffer, and it would be 
a means of escape for a fellow who really 
deserved to escape. Besides, thought Lester, 
the theme was almost half his anyway. David 
could hardly have written it if they had not 
talked the thing over together so much. 

It would not do for Richard to see the 
theme when he came in. Lester put it and 
the rough draft into a drawer of his desk 
and locked the drawer. 

He would not decide the question now 
anyway. He was played out; a good night’s 
sleep would rest him mentally, and probably 
he would get up in the morning and find 
himself able to write a theme without any 
trouble. In fact, of course he would. It was 
foolish to think of anything else. So he tum- 
bled into bed and instantly fell sound asleep. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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troublesome until they break out! Got a new 
song for Raging Rip the Rover?” 

But Zoe was suddenly sober. “It isn’t any- 
thing I can tell—yet,” she said. 

All through the rest of the meal she was 
silent. How to tell mother? How to tell 
mother? If mother shouldn’t quite under- 
stand; if she should fail to realize that Zoe 
loved her just the same in spite of it; if she 
shouldn’t—but mother always did under- 
stand. And the idea was too good to lose. If 
mother would only let her — 

When Zoe was undressed and was having 
her “good-night special time” she decided to 
have a “rockaby time” and from the safe 
refuge of her mother’s arms began tactfully 
to lead up to her “idea.” “Mother,” she asked, 
“what made you name me Zoe?” 

“Why? Don’t you like your name, little 
daughter ?” 

“Mother, you won’t feel bad, mother? 
Mother—I don’t like it a bit! It isn’t like 
any of the other girls’ names. And, O mother, 
when we have a new teacher, it’s awful! She 
never understands when I tell her my name. 
And if I write it and make a long Z the way 
I used to do, she’s sure to say, ‘Joe? Why, 
Joe is a boy’s name!’ And then when I make 
her see that it’s a Z she'll say, ‘And how 
do you pronounce it, dear?’ And the boys’ll 
begin to growl and bark and hiss and try to 
make her think I’m a zoo. Sometimes they 
call me that. And if I say, ‘Zoey,’ then she 
says, ‘Don’t you think you ought to spell it 
with a Y? Now Joey is J-o-e-y.’ I do wish I 
had a good plain, common, ordinary name! 
And, mother, there are lots of them! Why, 
in just one book there are Meg and Jo and 
Beth and Amy. O mother, what made you 
call me Zoe?” 

“Why, I had a school friend who had 2 
little girl baby named Zoe, and it died. So she 
said if I’d call you Zoe she would give me all 
those lovely baby clothes that she had ready 
for her Zoe. So I did, and you had much 
prettier clothes, dear, than I could have 
bought for you.” 

“Wish I’d been wrapped in a blanket!” 
said Zoe bitterly. 

Mother rocked and said nothing,—that 
was mother’s dear understanding way,—and 
Zoe broke the silence with a timid suggestion. 
“Mother,” she said, “would you mind very 
much if I dropped the ‘Zoe’ and used my 
middle name? Anna is a good name.” 

“Why, no—not if you can manage it, dear. 
Anna was my mother’s'name. I always liked 
it. But I’m afraid you'll have a hard time of 
it; everybody calls you Zoe, you know.” 

“That’s all right. ll just write ‘Anna Gray’ 
on my slip, and the teacher won’t know 
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anything about the Zoe part. See if she does! 
Oh, you’re a darling mother!” And Zoe said 
her prayers and went to sleep in peace, re- 
christened. 

Meanwhile down at the schoolhouse the 
new teacher had been “moving in,” as she 
said. She had arrived in town at noon on 
Saturday and had set out for the schoolhouse 
“as soon as she swallered her dinner,” as 
Mrs. Smith had told an interested neighbor. 
“And,” Mrs. Smith added, “she borrered my 
mop pail an’ some rags an’ a kittle to heat 
water. I told her the schoolhouse was cleaned 
this summer,—I see old Mis’ McGovern goin’ 
to do it,—but she said she always liked to 
putter round a little; and she loaded those 
things an’ a lot more on Fred’s little cart, an’ 
off she went. I never see her again till after 
six o’clock.” 

Late that afternoon the superintendent of 
the school had driven up to the door, and he 
and the new teacher had inspected the build- 
ing and consulted for a busy hour. Monday, 
Fred Smith had been hired for the forenoon; 
and teacher had carried her supper when she 
went to the school in the afternoon, “to do 
the last little things.” 

Now in the early twilight she viewed her 
work, and it was good. Uncle John Madison’s 
big carpenter’s chest stood where it would 
serve either as a seat or as a platform to 
enable the little ones to reach the upper 
stretches of a blackboard that was too high. 
What riches that big chest contained! 

“She’s got a bitstock,” Fred told Zoe the 
next morning, “and all kinds of saws and 
chisels and planes and things, and the way 
she went for things in that schoolhouse was a 
caution. Say, you know that squeaky seat 
Eva Todd used to sit in? Well, believe me, 
Eva can’t squeak it no more! And teacher 
had me help her take the curtains down, an’ 
we fixed ’em so they’ll pull up from the bot- 
tom. And, say, she stuck some pieces of paper 
across the part of the curtain that shows 
along the bottom of the windows, an’, say, 
you’d think every single window was stuck 
full of flowers. Course the flowers go right up 
when you pull the curtain up, but they look 
pretty anywhere you put ’em. She says we'll 
change our flowers. She’s got goldenrod now 
to match the goldenrod I picked for her to 
put into her vases; but she says we can have 
tulips or roses or most anything we want. 

“An’ she’s got some picture frames that you 
can change the pictures in. She says folks get 
tired of lookin’ at the same things all the 
time. She thought we’d like some New Hamp- 
shire pictures first, she says. So she’s got Mount 
Washington and the house where the Story 
of a Bad Boy lived—Rivermouth means 
Portsmouth, you know, Zoe. And she says 
that Daniel Chester French, who made the 
Minuteman, was from New Hampshire; so 
she’s got him—the Minuteman, I mean. And 
Columbus Day it’ll be all Columbus’s things! 
An’ she got dad to let her take our ladder 
for a sort of gymnasium she’s fixed up. And 
Deacon Emerson says he’ll fix her a swing 
and a trapeze on the oak tree. And say, you 
couldn’t guess in a year what she an’ I an’ the 
deacon did with the woodshed, Zoe. I ain’t 
agoin’ to tell you; it’s got to be a s’prise! 

“She’s awfully interested in seeing the 
Hidie-Hole! I told her, ‘Maybe sometime,’ 
only I didn’t see how she could go by the 
Secret Way. I asked her could she climb a 
tree and drop about four feet. She said she 
sure could, but maybe she’d better wait awhile 
on account of public opinion. I don’t know 
just what she meant by that; but I tell you, 
Zoe, she’s a corker!” 

From which it may be inferred that the 
teacher was right when she had found her 
work good; it was even better than she knew. 
But she did not look at all happy as she sat 
at her desk, writing by the light of the fine 
desk lamp, which was one of her astonishing 
improvements. She wrote: 


Dear John. I am sorry I can’t see it your way. 
I appreciate your willingness to pay back what 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs paid for my 
normal-school training; but they don’t want or 
expect me to pay back the money. When I took 
the scholarship the president wrote me that what 
they wanted was my promise to teach in a New 
Hampshire rural school for as many years as 
they paid my expenses at Normal. And I have 
one more year to teach. You knew that when we 
were engaged. You knew it, and you liked to 
have me do it. But now just because you have 
been graduated from college and got that place 
‘ut West nothing will do but that we must be 
married at once. You call it a business deal and 
think you can buy my freedom back. I can’t 
eem to see it that way. It isn’t just the money 
that matters; it’s the training that I had, and 
that somebody else ought to have had, if I 
weren’t going to teach. I tried to explain it to 
you, John, but I got so mad when you called me 
“sentimental about teaching” and hinted that I 
Cidn’t care what became of you! And now you 
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**I’m not deaf, but— you see — Anna isn’t my name’ 


say that I have chosen between teaching and 
you! And you’re going to “show me that I can’t 
have both,” and you’re “not going to keep on 
writing to me any longer.” I do wish I hadn’t let 
you say that; for you’re so stubborn I suppose 
you'll think you can’t write now. But I’m going 
to write to you just the same. And until you go 
and get engaged to some other girl I’m not going 
to admit that I “can’t have both”—not after 
we’ve been engaged a whole year! And I hope 
your conscience will smite you till you’re all 
black and blue inside if you’re merely stubborn 
or merely trying to discipline me. But of course 
if you’ve really decided that you won’t wait for 
me any longer I shan’t expect any word from 
ou. 

” Yours, trying to be good and happy, 

Dorothy Quincy. 

Perhaps it was weariness after the stren- 
uous days of “moving in” that made teacher 
somewhat preoccupied during the first few 
days of school; but I suspect that it was 
owing to the mental struggle that had 
reached a climax in her last letter. At any 
rate Zoe, who in her eagerness to see this 
remarkable new teacher had raced Fred from 
Stinson’s Corner, looked once at her face and 
then changed suddenly from a flushed, pant- 
ing, bounding, dancing creature to a decorous 
little girl sitting demurely with hands folded 
on her desk and with only her bright eyes 
moving as they flashed from point to point of 
the transformed schoolroom. 

After some wonderiul opening exercises the 
familiar registration slips were distributed, 
and Zoe drew a long breath as she wrote 
in her best fifth-grade hand, “Name, Anna 
Gray; age, 10; date of birth, September 3, 
1911,” and so on. The deed was done. She 
was no longer Zoe. 

“Will Fred,” said teacher, smiling at her 
one friend among her pupils, “and —” Tact- 
fully choosing the little girl with whom she 
had seen Fred racing down the road, she 
picked up the slip of paper from Zoe’s desk. 
“Will Fred and Anna please collect the slips?” 

Zoe felt her very ears grow hot as she 
heard the rustle of astonishment that passed 
over the schoolroom. Fred looked at her in a 
puzzled way; but as they passed up and 
down the rows even Sam Chapin was so 
much astonished that he could find no sub- 
stitute for his usual sounds from the zoo. The 
name was going to be successful. 

But alas for the dreams of youth! Grades 
five and six had been told to choose books 


It was the hold of a graceful vessel on which sailed . . 
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from the table and to read silently while the 
seventh and eighth grades were having arith- 
metic, and Zoe was deep in a wonderful new 
book entitled Our Country when for the sake 
of saving time Miss Quincy decided to have 
the blackboards cleared and ready for the 
fifth- and sixth-grade work as soon as she had 
finished with the arithmetic. “Will Sam and 
Florence please clear the side blackboards, 
and Anna the rear board?” she said and went 
on with her teaching. 

Sam and Florence obeyed promptly, but 
the unfamiliar name of Anna failed to rouse 
Zoe, and the rear board remained untouched. 

Sitting up alertly at the call for fifth-grade 
arithmetic, Zoe faced a somewhat impatient 
teacher. “Fred,” said Miss Quincy, “will you 
please clear the rear board, since Anna has 
not done it?” And being, as we have said, 
somewhat preoccupied, teacher failed to see 
the look of surprise arid pain in the bright 
eyes of the culprit Anna. 

For the same reason teacher failed to hear 
the continual scoffing and jeering that after- 
wards followed Zoe to and from school be- 
cause she had changed her name. In vain did 
Fred fight Sam Chapin and threaten all the 
other boys; he could not shut the girls’ 
mouths that way. And in his heart he did not 
like the new name himself. “Say, Zoe,” he 
pleaded, “you don’t care if I call you Zoe, do 
you? Just only me? I won’t let the rest of 
’em do it, you know, but I ain’t very well 
acquainted with Anna somehow.” 

Father flatly refused to speak the name. 
“My Zoe girl is good enough for her old 
daddy,” he said. Even mother couldn’t always 
remember to call her daughter Anna. Zoe was 
still Zoe to all except teacher, who had never 
even heard the name. 

For a little more than a week Zoe managed 
by almost superhuman efforts to hear and 
obey the directions that the teacher gave to 
Anna. Then came the day. Zoe never forgot 
that day. Miss Quincy was a different person. 
She radiated life and joy and loving-kindness. 
Zoe, who was as sensitive to her surroundings 
as a chameleon is sensitive to colors, glowed 
like the diamond in her teacher’s ring. It was 
such a good and dear world, and Miss Quincy 
was such a good and dear teacher, that the 
divine fire flamed up in Zoe; forgotten were 
her arithmetic examples and her geography 
lesson. With her tongue and pencil moving 
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together, and her whole lithe body coiled 
round her seat, she was engaged in writing 
verses: 
I once saw a picture of Dorothy Q; 
Teacher, dear, it looked like you. 
And since your name is just the same, . 
I’ve wondered — 


“Anna, you may put the ninth on the 
board.” 
ever since you came 
What it is so sweet about you 
That makes me think of Dorothy Q. 

“Anna, what are you doing? Bring me that 
paper and go to the board.” 

Too late Zoe heard her unfortunate alias 
and understood what Miss Quincy had said 
to her. Like a flash she tore the paper once, 
twice, three times and laid it on the teacher’s 
desk. Then she took her seat; her face was 
flaming. 

“Anna,” said the teacher, “I am sorry you 
were writing anything you are ashamed to 
have me see. Didn’t you hear me ask you to 
go to the board?” 

Utterly unable to speak, Zoe nodded. 

“Well, go then and put on the ninth ex- 
ample.” 

Zoe pulled out her arithmetic, looked at 
the lesson with its fateful ninth and sat still. 

“Well?” Very patiently now and with the 
joy still shining in her puzzled eyes Miss 
Quincy waited. 

Zoe writhed for several unhappy minutes. 
“T—I can’t do it!” she stammered at last and 
disgraced herself by bursting into tears. 

“T think you had better stay after school 
and talk this over with me,” said Miss 
Quincy. And after school she learned what 
the trouble was. 

“T didn’t hear you, Miss Quincy,” said Zoe. 

“Anna, dear, are you deaf? I’ve thought 
several times —” 

“No, Miss Quincy, no, I’m not one bit deaf. 
I can hear the watch tick farther with one ear 
than Fred can with both! I’m not deaf, but 
—you see—Anna isn’t my name. I mean it 
isn’t my real name—I mean it’s my name, but 
it isn’t my first name.” 

“But didn’t you write your name-.‘Anna’ 
on your, registration slip? I know you did. 
Why a 

“Because I didn’t like my first name. At 
least I thought I didn’t, but Fred and daddy 
and even mother—but it doesn’t mean any- 
thing, Miss Quincy!” 

“T see; you wanted a name that means 
something, a aame like mine— Dorothea, 
Dorothy, gift of God. I always try to live up 
to my name. What is your first name, dear?” 

Zoe was tired of the conflict. “It’s Zoe,” 
she said wearily. 

“Zoe?” 


“Yes, isn’t it a foolish name?” 

But Miss Quincy’s eyes were twinkling with 
smiles and laughter and happiness. “No, it 
isn’t! No, it isn’t, little Zoe! Zoe! Zoe! The 
name just fits you, child. Somebody called me 
that to-day. He didn’t exactly call me it, 
and of course he wouldn’t write just yet, 
he’s so stubborn,—but he just the same as 
called me it! Zoe,” and she gave the mystified 
little girl a great hug, “don’t you want to see 
a present I got to-day ?” 

“Ts it the ring, Miss Quincy ?” 

“Did you notice that? What a child! No, 
he gave me that more than a year ago. I was 
wearing it on my chain, but I thought I’d put 
it on my finger. Zoe, your name is in my pres- 
ent. Come on!” 

Hand in hand the two went to the book 
cupboard where Miss Quincy kept her hat. 
She took down a package that had been 
waiting for her in the corner mail box that 
morning and opened it. There was a lovely 
book with a bookmark in it at the title of a 
poem by Lord Byron, which was underlined 
twice: “Zoe mou, sas agapo.” 

“My life, I love thee,” said Miss Quincy. 
“See, Zoe! Zoe mou! Your name means life, 
and I never knew anyone so full of life in all 
my life. Don’t you like to be Zoe—Zoe, the 
liveliest, most alive little girl? Zoe, I love 
your name! And, oh, aren’t you glad that he 
sent me this?” 

Radiantly happy to be dancing along by 
Miss Quincy’s side, and blessed with a name 
that her teacher loved, Zoe threw the teacher 
a quick sidewise glance from beneath her long 
lashes. “You haven’t asked me what was on 
that paper I tore up,” she remarked mysteri- 
ously and mischievously. 

“So I haven’t; I’m a little bit beside myself 
to-day. What was it?” 

“TI don’t know whether I can say it or not, 
but I guess I can.” 

“Say it! Say it, Zoe mou!” 

“What does mou mean ?” 

“Mou means my. Didn’t you understand 
when I told you just now? ‘Zoe mou—my 
life; sas agapo—I love thee,” she added. 
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“Well, what I wrote on the paper was 
about a name too, about your name. Want 
me to say it?” 

“T told you I did.” 


“T once saw a picture of Dorothy Q; 
Teacher, dear, it looked like you. 
And since your name is just the same, 
I’ve wondered ever since you came 
What it is so sweet about you 
That makes me think of Dorothy Q.” 
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“Zoe, you darling, was that what you were 
writing? Really? Well, isn’t it fine that we 
like each other’s names? Good night, Zoe, 
little life!” 

“Good night, Miss Quincy; I don’t think I 
want to change my name now. And, Miss 
Quincy, I shouldn’t think you’d ever want to 
change your name.” 

“I don’t,” said Dorothy Quincy in some 
confusion; “that is, not much!” 


WITHOUT INTERRUPTION 
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Cy Charles 


FTER tracing a last careful “7” after the 

A item “coal consumed,” “Daddy Jim” 

Erhart laid down his pen and looked 

at the clock above the switchboard of the 

Vernon power station. It was eight minutes 
of nine. 

Though there were still blank spaces on 
the form of his report,—‘maximum load,” 
“kilowatt hours produced” and other items 
of his record as chief engineer,—he simply sat 
there; his overalled figure sagged a bit in the 
worn chair in front of the oil-stained desk. 
At last he turned and looked across the gen- 
erator room to his old engines. 

They were big engines with bulging cylin- 
ders, ponderous flywheels and pistons like 
huge arms; the connecting rods were driving 
and drawing back, and the eccentrics were 
bobbing up and down. There was a living 
something in every stroke. The engines were 
as sturdy and as perfectly timed as on that 
day twenty-two years ago when Jim had 
started them for the first time. But now he 
frowned; there was a heaviness about his 
shoulders and pain in his eyes. In eight min- 
utes he would stop his engines never to start 
them again. 

He got to his feet restlessly. Harry was 
right of course; the whining turbines in the 
big city station eighteen miles away could 
generate current far more cheaply than his 
small station could. Harry was considerate 
too; no son-in-law, particularly one who was 
general manager of a system like the Con- 
solidated, could have handled this task of 
junking more thoughtfully; he had even 
offered him the post of chief operator in the 
new substation. Jim looked at the substation 
a hundred yards away, which was ready to 
displace his engines. The lights of the little 
control house revealed the squat bulks of the 
transformers. 

Transformers! Scorn lighted his eyes. There 
was no life in transformers; they were sim- 
ply dead piles of steel and copper and insula- 
tion; they merely took in current and passed 
it along. He hated them; he had nothing but 
contempt for them; and now after twenty- 
two years with his engines he had been 
offered the position of tending them. 

He walked back to his desk and once more 
began to write figures on the report, item by 
item down to “Remarks,” where in strong 
upstanding characters he had written the 
same sentence every day for the last twenty- 
two years: “Service was maintained without 
interruption.” That was another reason why 
he was sick and sore; if his engines had ever 
failed, he might have endured the thought of 
wreckers’ coming to-morrow. But they had 
never failed; not for an instant in those 
twenty-two years had the current they sup- 
plied been interrupted. He finished with the 
figures and glanced at the clock again. It was 
four minutes of nine. Over in Cedarhurst 
eight miles away Sonny, his little grandson, 
would be starting his tumbling stunts at the 
Boy Scout exhibition; his little bare-armed 
figure would lead the performers on the mats 
spread at one end of the polished floor of 
the gymnasium. 

It occurred to Jim that perhaps Harry had 
set to-night for the shutdown so that Sonny 
could not see the engines stop; the boy loved 
them and would certainly have been at the 
plant except for the exhibition. Every Satur- 
day after school he would come and stand 
for hours, watching every thrust and revolu- 
tion with glowing absorption. “Our engines, 
Daddy Jim,” he had called them, and old 
Jim knew that Sonny as well as he himself 
felt the life that was in their beat. 

Jim stood up. It was three minutes of nine. 
He turned and walked slowly round the 
two old engines. A substation! Transformers! 
Transformers after twenty-two years of en- 
gines like these! He turned and strode to the 
switchboard. It was one minute of nine. He 
would shut down and then drive over to 





Cedarhurst with Harry to see the last part 
of the Scout exhibition. Sonny would be dis- 
appointed if he were not there, and anyway 
he wanted to go. He hoped that he could see 
Sonny’s new stunt, the inverted pendulum, 
in which the boy stood on top of a pyramid 
of Scouts that swayed back and forth in 
wider and wider sweeps until at last all the 
boys leaped to the mats. 

The hand of the clock was touching nine. 
Another moment, and the throb of the en- 
gines sounded different. The lights in the con- 
trol house were still burning, but on power 
from the big plant eighteen miles away. His 
own plant had been disconnected; his engines 
were done. Slowly he reached up and laid 
hold of the handles of the old-fashioned 
switches; he was tugging at them when 
Harry stepped inside. “Everything all right, 
Daddy Jim?” he asked quietly. 

Jim nodded and tried to smile. “I'll be 
ready as soon as I shut down,” he said. 

“All right,” Harry answered; “no hurry. 
We'll be in time to see some of Sonny’s 
stunts.” 

Jim turned toward the nearest engine and, 
while Harry was standing with hands in his 
pockets, looking out of the window, watched 
the rods and the eccentric for a last moment 
before he should still that living thing. He 
laid his hand on the throttle, and at that 
moment Harry turned suddenly. “Daddy 
Jim!” he called. “Wait! Something’s wrong.” 

Jim lowered his hand. Harry was pointing 
toward the substation; it was dark, and be- 
yond it the town also was dark. 

Harry started for the door. “Don’t shut 
down till I see what’s wrong,” he directed. 
“It may be only a tripped breaker, but —” 
The telephone at the end of the switchboard 
interrupted him with a clang, and, turning, 
he picked up the receiver. “Yes. This is Harry 
Thorne.—What ?” There was a pause, and 
Jim walked over and stood beside his son-in- 
law. “That’s the best you can do? Tell Briggs 


Harry was pointing toward the substation; it was dark, and beyond it the 





Samuelsville! Over in the Samuelsville 
shops three miles away were big electric fur- 
naces that demanded an unbroken supply of 
current. Jim’s head went up. “Why, sure,” he 
replied promptly. 

Harry’s brows were furrowed. “That’ll be 
full load,” he said uneasily. 

Jim drew his lean figure erect. ‘“They’ve 
pulled that and more many a time.” 

Harry turned to the telephone. “We’ll take 
care of that from here,” he said and hung 
up the receiver. 

Jim had wheeled and was striding briskly 
toward the boiler room. Off to the south the 
city and its ring of suburban towns like 
Cedarhurst lay dark; homes, shops and thea- 
tres were suddenly black because the turbines 
in the big new station had stopped. But the 
town of Vernon would not be dark, and the 
big furnaces at Samuelsville would not go 
cold, because his engines would go on as they 
had gone these twenty-two years. And to- 
morrow they would be scrapped. He reached 
the steamy warmth of the boiler room and 
gave a few instructions to the grimy men 
who were preparing to draw fires; then he 
returned to the switchboard. Harry had gone 
to the substation to change connections, he 
concluded, for the lights of the town flashed 
up, and at the same time the engines throbbed 
with a stronger note. 

Jim’s heaviness had lifted; the pain was 
gone from his eyes, and his lean face was 
glowing. This job would not be easy; but old 
No. ‘1 and No. 2 were equal to it. Their 
throb had deepened; the sway and sweep of 
their glistening rods were steadier, and the 
pulse of that living thing in them was 
stronger, as if they had realized what was 
before them. And when Harry reéntered the 
generator room a few minutes later Jim was 
beaming with confidence. 

Harry walked round the two engines; his 
eyes had an intent look; his ears were alert. 
He turned to the switchboard, glanced at the 
ammeter and then back at the engines. He 
faced the old engineer, and a boyishly frank 
smile suddenly relieved the intentness of his 
face. 

“Daddy Jim,” he declared heartily, “if you’d 
told me that —” 

The clang of the telephone stopped him. He 
swung round and picked up the receiver. 
“Vernon power plant,” he said. “Thorne 
talking.” q 

Jim was watching his son-in-law; all the 
bitterness of this last night seemed to have 
fled. If only transformers — 

“What ?” 

Harry was standing stiff of body and white 
of face. 

A choking dread seized Jim. He knew of 
no accident that was likely to cripple lines or 
substation; but as he looked at his son-in-law 
a cold fear seemed to wrap itself round him. 

“How can we?” asked Harry, and there 
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town also was dark 


to go ahead then. I’ll be there as soon as I 
can. Cut everything out—Oh! That’s right. 
Wait.” 

He turned to Jim, and his face had the 
look of a man trying to think fast and 
straight. “The big station’s down,” he said 
quietly. “Main water intake caved in and 
can’t be fixed for an hour and maybe two. 
Think these engines can pull Vernon and 
Samuelsville till then?” 


was numb appeal in his voice. “Can’t he 
wait ? Can’t you use batteries? Anything ?” 

Jim jerked toward him. “What is it? What 
is it, Harry ?” he asked huskily. 

Harry turned halfway round; his face was 
drawn. “Sonny,” he said raspingly. “Head! 
Boys under him slipped when the lights went 
out. That pendulum stunt. Missed the mat— 
that hard floor. They’ve got to operate right 
away. Dr. Nickelson told them. Depressed 
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fracture—clot on the brain. But there are no 
lights in the Cedarhurst Hospital!” 

Jim did not move. 

Harry turned back to the telephone. “Can’t 
you do anything—get a farm-light set— 
anything?” Sonny on top of that swaying 
pyramid as the sweep dipped lower and 
lower—blackness midway of the last sweep— 
Sonny on the hard, polished floor uncon- 
scious. The spotless operating room,—Dr. 
Nickelson, nurses,—but no lights! “Can’t you 
rig a car spot?” 

Unreasoning rage swept over Jim. Why 
wasn’t the hospital equipped with a plant of 
its own? Why didn’t it have an emergency 
battery ? 

“No, no. You —” 

Jim’s big fingers, deep in the other’s shoul- 
der, turned him round. “Listen! Listen, 
Harry!” There was authority in his voice. 
“We'll give ’em light! Tell Nickelson to go 
ahead! See? Cut Cedarhurst in!” He turned 
toward his engines. 

“But, Jim! Jim! You can’t!” 

Jim whirled, and anger flooded his face. 
“Why not?” he demanded. 

“They’re doing all they can do!” Harry was 
pointing helplessly at the throbbing engines. 
“They’d break down! We can’t take the 
chance! Nickelson had better try —” 

“Look here!” Jim thrust his lean face close 
to his son-in-law’s; his jaw shot out, and his 
eyes were ablaze. “Did they ever fail in 
twenty-two years? Do you think they’re 
goin’ to fail to-night? The only thing we’re 
takin’ a chance on”—there was a raw bitter- 
ness in his voice—“is transformers!” He fairly 
shouted the word. “But they’ve got to hold! 
Here!” 

He pulled the receiver from the other’s 
grasp and pushed him aside. “Conley, this is 
Jim Erhart,” he said to the load dispatcher 
at the other end of the line. “I’m goin’ to pull 
Cedarhurst from here. Cut her in!” 

He thrust the receiver back on the hook, 
turned and started across the generator room 
at a jolting, unaccustomed run; pausing for 
a word to the oilers, he went to the boiler 
room, glanced at steam gauges and gave some 
orders to the firemen; then at the same run 
he went outside and crossed the grass to the 
substation. There was where Sonny’s life 
would hang in the balance during the next 
hour—there in the transformers. 

Transformers! How he despised them! 
Black fear had smothered his hatred. Sonny’s 
life depended on them. The old engines would 
not fail. Dr. Nickelson would not fail. But 
between the engines and the lamps that 
Dr. Nickelson needed stood the transformers, 
an indispensable link. 

Harry was already inside the control house, 
grimly intent on the new switchboard. But 
Jim did not enter. He ran on to the guard 
fence and glared between the bars at the 
transformers. Transformers! Lifeless trans- 
formers between Sonny and death. They were 
purring monotonously like self-satisfied cats; 
but suddenly the purring changed to a loud 
vibrant humming, and at the same time a 
new note came into the throb of the engines 
at the power plant. Cedarhurst had been 
cut in. 

Jim knew that note. It was a tightening, as 
if every old rod and cylinder were exerting 
their strength. He could count on his engines 
as he had counted on them for twenty-two 
years. But these transformers? Jim looked at 
them scornfully. They were no living some- 
thing to feel and understand; they were sim- 
ply purring motionless hulks. As he turned 
and strode out restlessly he became aware of 
an odd note in the throb of the engines; it 
was a heavy note that he had never heard 
before. There was a stifled quality about it, 
as if that living thing in them were being 
smothered. He stopped. The old engines were 
being overworked; and if with all their vital 
power they were feeling the extra pressure, 
how could those lifeless transformers stand 
the strain? He hurried back to the guard 
fence and fixed his eyes on the bulks inside. 
They simply stood there, humming with the 
same deep, monotonous note and showing no 
sign of exerting any effort. Jim despised yet 
feared them. 

Peering restlessly through the bars, he tried 
to detect any sign that might betray weak- 
ness. But they betrayed nothing. Motionless 
they stood and merely droned and rumbled. 
Again he caught that odd note in the throb 
of the engines, and this time a new fear came 
with it, a slinking insidious fear that made 
him suddenly feel limp and shaken. He 
started back to the plant at a hurried walk 
and then broke into an unsteady run. The 
smothered note was growing louder and 
louder until it seemed as if the living thing 
in the old engines were gasping breath by 
breath against a choking weight. There were 
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other sounds also, metallic rymblings, sinister 
thumps and murmurs and discordant clack- 
ings. 

He ran into the generator room. Harry was 
there, white of face and watching. The oilers, 
drawn and grave, were beside him. Jim did 
not look at them. He looked at the engines, 
and as he looked and felt their beat he knew 
that they were losing strength slowly, but 
with an inexorable steadiness that was chok- 
ing them. He could not deny the stark possi- 
bility that to-night for the first time in 
twenty-two years his old engines might fail 
—fail when Sonny needed them! 

“Do you think I’d better cut out Vernon?” 
asked Harry in a hollow voice. “That'll help 
some.” 

Jim nodded without looking round. He 
was seeing the operating room eight miles 
away with the white-clad surgeon and nurses 
intent on the little figure under the big lamps. 
No, his engines would not fail. They were 
strained and being driven as he had never 
known them to be driven before; but they 
would not fail. They would hot fail Sonny. 
The only thing that might fail was the trans- 
formers. He jerked about and clenched his 
teeth. The engines were still fighting, not by 
minutes, but stroke by stroke; each thrust 
and tug was an individual struggle. They 
seemed to be calling to him and appealing 
with each gasp and throb to save them from 
the failure that menaced them and him and 
Sonny. But he could do nothing. Even as he 
opened his mouth to give orders he realized 
that the oilers had done all they could to 
help the engines. The popping safety valves 
showed what the firemen were doing. He 
must stand by helpless and watch that living 
thing choked out of the old engines and know 
that Sonny’s young life was about to be 
snatched from under the surgeon’s instru- 
ments! 

Harry came back from the substation; he 
looked haggard. “Been trying to get Samuels- 
ville and cut them out too,” he explained. 
“Won’t answer.” 

Jim could not reply. He stood motionless 
while the gasps of the two old engines became 
slower and slower. He felt like putting his 
shoulder to the crank shaft, seizing the fly- 
wheels and dragging them forward. 

Harry looked at the clock. Jim did not 
dare look. Could Dr. Nickelson finish his 
operation before the beaten old engines let 
the lamps go black? He, Jim Erhart, could 
not stand here and see his engines stop when 
Sonny’s life depended on them. He looked 
out of the window. A hundred yards away 
in the substation he could see the transform- 
ers; they were as motionless and unperturbed 
as if they were under no strain at all. He 
made for the door unsteadily. He would go 
out to them. If Sonny’s life had depended 
merely on — 

“Daddy Jim!” 

He had not heard the telephone or seen 
Harry waver, brace himself and go to it. 
Something in his son-in-law’s voice made him 
spin round. Harry’s free arm was up in a 
quick high gesture. “It’s all right ! Sonny’s —” 
Something choked him, but Jim knew by his 
eyes and the glow of his face what the glad 
news was. 

Twenty minutes later Harry Thorne stopped 
at the door of the generator room as he came 
back from the substation. The safety valves 
were still popping with a subdued hiss. Lights 
burned steadily on current from the city sta- 
tion, which was once more in service, and in 
the middle of the room between the two old 
engines with clanking rods motionless and 
huge flywheels still—two old giants spent and 
battered with their final struggle—stood 
Daddy Jim Erhart; his tall lean figure was 
as motionless as they. 

After a long moment Harry crossed slowly 
to the engineer’s side. “Daddy Jim!” 

Jim turned; the deep-scored lines had gone 
from his face, and his shoulders did not 
droop. 

“Before we start home,” said Harry, and 
there was a reverence in his voice and a 
warmth in his face that had not been there 
before, “I want to tell you, Daddy Jim, that 
I never saw anything like the thing these old 
engines did to-night. You know that if they 
had stopped once, it would have —” 

Jim interrupted him. “No, Harry,” he said 

calmly, pointing out of the window to the 
motionless bulk of the transformers. ‘“‘There’s 
what saved Sonny. Don’t you see? If they’d 
broken or burned out —” 
_ There was a proud yet humble tranquillity 
in Jim’s eyes. “I was wrong, Harry,” he went 
on. “To-night has shown me that there is 
something good in those transformers, and if 
you still want me to be chief oper—” 

_Harry’s grip on the lean old fingers stopped 
him. “Want you? Why, Daddy Jim!” Harry’s 
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voice, high with elation, was hushed sud- 
denly. “If I could only save your old en- 
gines!”’ 

Jim shook his head. “No, Harry,” he said. 
“Don’t you see? They’ve finished their work 
just as I'd want them to finish it. Here.” He 
crossed the silent room to his desk, picked up 


the report that lay there and held it out. On 
the line after the word “Remarks” he had 
written in upstanding characters that were 
just a little prouder and just a little more 
humbly triumphant than those on any other 
report in the past twenty-two years: “Serv- 
ice was maintained without interruption.” 


GIRLS 4X THEIR MOTHERS 


.£~ %y Frances Lester Warner ~*~ 





HERE is an interesting story of three 

girls who applied for a position as assist- 

ant in a tea room. The manager of the 
tea room, who was unable to decide which of 
the three was best qualified for the work, told 
them that she would attend a luncheon that 
they should plan for her, and that then she 
would choose one for the position. On the 
day of the luncheon the girls prepared an 
extremely dainty table and had everything 
ready when their guest arrived; but just as 
they were about to sit down to eat, three 
unexpected guests appeared. Unfortunately, 
there was not quite enough consommé to go 
round. One of the girls whispered to the 
others, “I will make a cup of tea just the 
color of the consommé and drink it myself; 
nobody will know the difference.” 

After the luncheon the manager looked 
from one to another and smiled. “It is hard to 
choose,” she said, “but I think that I shall 
choose the girl who thought of using the tea 
for the consommé.” 

The girls begged the manager to tell how 
she had learned that one of the cups con- 
tained tea, and she replied that she had seen 
the girl who had made it put a spoonful of 
sugar into her cup and at once had suspected 
what had happened. That girl was to have 
the position, not because she might ever have 
to do that particular thing again in the tea 
room, but because she was resourceful. 

For the ingenious girl the resources of life 
are unlimited; out of trifles she can make 
astonishing achievements. It is inspiring to 
remember that most beautiful things are 
made of small fragments: the stained-glass 
window is nothing but sand. The girl who is 
willing to profit from circumstances will be 
able to make her life truly successful in the 
home as well as in outside work. 

Of all the varied opportunities that come to 
a girl in daily life the chance to know her 
own mother is the most valuable. “Whenever 
I want to know what a girl is really like,” 
said a wise young man, “I try to find out how 
she treats her mother.” 

“How do you find out?” asked one of his 
listeners. 

“Oh,” said he, “I merely ask her to do 
something that I know her mother doesn’t 
quite approve of, and then I wait and see how 
she acts when her mother objects.” 

The persons who were listening wanted to 
tell the young man that a girl does not have 
a fixed attitude toward her mother. The rela- 
tions between mother and daughter are a 
good deal like the beautiful stained-glass 
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window which is made of countless grains of 
sand, figments of color and of particles of 
design, and which is the work of years. Ob- 
servations made at any time in the process of 
construction might be misleading; observa- 
tions made outside the window are different 
from observations made from within the 
house; even the time of day and the power of 
the lights behind the glass make a difference. 
Most girls know fairly well how they treat 
their mothers; it truly is a matter that bears 
powerfully upon the character of both mother 
and daughter. 

Is a girl successful as a daughter? The ques- 
tion is not easy to answer. Almost every other 
relation in life has recognized standards. 
Women plan deliberately to be loving moth- 
ers, charming hostesses, wise teachers and 
inspiring wives; but to be a charming, wise 
and inspiring daughter is quite as difficult as 
to be all of the other things; a girl needs 
great resourcefulness to accomplish it suc- 
cessfully. 

There are five questions that a girl can ask 
herself to determine whether she is successful 
as a daughter. The first is, Do I really know 
what my mother is like? 

What a question! Of course! Our mother 
is the one person always on hand, the one 
person we have a right to think that we do 
know well! But try to make a character 
sketch of your mother, working as carefully 
as Whistler worked when he painted a por- 
trait of his mother. Don’t be content with 
saying, “She is the darlingest mother in all the 
world!” Don’t be content with classifying her 
as a type—the executive type, the emotional 
type, the self-immolating type. Stop general- 
izing for a moment and think of your mother, 
not as a fixed person, but as a growing per- 
sonality. We are far too likely to think of our 
mothers as finished products, so to speak, as 
inflexible, unchanging, and as belonging to the 
house once for all. We forget that they are 
changing as fast as we are, and that often 
they are changing at a more interesting rate 
of speed. 

In what direction do you think your 
mother is moving? Is she growing happier as 
time goes on? And if she is not, do you know 
why? Is she interested more in people than 
in things? Is she interested more in your 
friends than in your clothes or in your ideas? 
Is she creative? Is she good at matters of 
detail? Is she a good executive? Does she 
know how to allot work to others, or does she 
usually do it all herself? Do you find her 
charming rather as an adviser than as a sym- 
pathetic listener “after the fact”? In other 
words, do you naturally tell her about your 
plans beforehand, or do you wait until you 
have carried them out and then tell her what 
has happened? What do you think she would 
be now if she had never been married? Did 
you ever ask her what she would have liked 
to do if she had remained single? Do you 
know what are her chief satisfactions and 
anxieties ? 

If you can answer seventy-five per cent of 
the whole question in all its branches, you 
know your mother a good deal better than 
most of us know our own. 

The second question is altogether different 
from the first: Do my mother and I have a 
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fair and square relationship in financial mat- 
ters? Is she too self-sacrificing ? For example, 
do I know the relative expenses of my equip- 
ment and hers? Equipment includes clothing 
and belongings of all kinds. 

No one except the mother and the daugh- 
ter themselves has any right to suggest rules 
about relative matters of finance. Many a 
girl has no idea what a disproportion there 
is between the amount that she increasingly 
needs and the amount that her mother feels 
able to spend for her. The demands of sport 
clothes, school fads, party and riding cos- 
tumes and so on have reached a point where 
every intelligent person has to set a limit of 
expense somewhere. In too many families it is 
the mother that goes without things that she 
really ought to have so that the daughters 
may meet the false requirements of “what the 
other girls have.” 

Every girl should decide the question 
whether it is really worth while to enter the 
schoolgirl competition for “the latest thing.” 
Unless the family income is enormous, the 
craze for “the latest thing” is almost sure to 
mean a sacrifice somewhere, and it usually 
comes in just one place, the mother’s ward- 
robe. Mothers do not advertise that they have 
to do without needed clothes. When a daugh- 
ter wants a new, unnecessary thing no mother 
says bluntly, “No, you can’t have it because 
the money that it would cost is needed for 
my new fall suit.” If a mother should say 
that, she would rarely have to argue at all; 
for no girl would willingly deprive her mother 
of the clothes she needs. But instead of saying 
anything so final as that, most mothers 
merely protest mildly against the needless 
extravagance. The protest seems unreasonable 
to the daughter, who knows that “all the 
other girls” have exactly the same thing that 
she cannot have. So the daughter argues, and 
the mother silently bids a long, secret fare- 
well to the new fall suit and gets out her 
old one and inspects it. Then the daughter 
secretly wishes that her mother would take a 
little more pains to keep up with the styles. 

The example is probably overdrawn; but 
something like it is constantly happening in 
all except the very wealthy homes. The silence 
of mothers and the fictitious needs of daugh- 
ters can make a good deal of trouble without 
many persons’ hearing of it. Every family has 
to decide for itself how much it can afford to 
spend on clothes. A girl should know the cir- 
cumstances of finance in her own home before 
she has a right to call herself a successful 
daughter. 

Am I an asset or a liability to my mother? 
Can she count on me? Am I an assistant or a 
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burden? A daughter can easily be her moth- 
er’s first lieutenant; she can easily be her 
mother’s first anxiety. Can your mother de- 
pend on you for certain regular assistance, for 
doing things that she needs never to think of ? 
Can she be sure of you in an emergency? Do 
you naturally start up promptly when there 
is an errand to do or an unexpected task to 
attend to? Or do you assure your mother 
that you will do a thing in a few minutes and 
then forget all about it? Few people realize 
the value of doing a thing instantly. Instant 
service relieves the mind of the person who is 
in charge of getting it done; if the service is 
delayed, the executive has to keep it in mind 
for fear it will be forgotten. That circum- 
stance explains the sometimes unreasonable 
insistence of mothers on certain things’ being 
done at certain times. 

Detail work of that sort is seldom inspir- 
ing. Any daughter would be proud to have 
entire charge of the home for a week. But 
that is not the kind of thing she is needed for; 
her most natural position is that of assistant, 
and her most natural duties are those simple, 
tedious odds and ends of tasks like washing 
dishes, dusting and tidying the house, answer- 
ing the telephone and running errands. Often 
a girl feels that she ought to be promoted to 
do more ambitious duties than those, and 
the wise mother does promote her daughter as 
rapidly as possible. But so long as households 
last there will always be the boresome detail 
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work to do over and over, and the most able 
assistant a mother can have is a daughter 
who can attend to it. 

Every great executive in business keeps an 
assistant to do the work that involves detail. 
The duties of the assistant cannot be trusted 
to an untrained person; they require a per- 
son with a quick eye, a ready ingenuity and 
faithful industry. The assistant understands 
that such work is necessary and may find it 
worth his while to keep his position for sev- 
eral years for the sake of learning the daily 
routine of the business. In the same way a 
daughter is gaining valuable experience in the 
household even while she feels that she has no 
chance to do anything that is really big and 
worth while. 

The fourth question is, Do I give my 
mother all that she has earned? No one can 
truthfully answer it with a confident “yes.” 
We are not able to repay our mothers for the 
things that they have done to make us happy ; 
day by day the debt is increasing in size, and 
there is no way of beginning to pay it. No 
mother keeps books on what she is doing for 
her daughter; no mother feels that she is a 
creditor. But there are certain things that 
every mother holds valuable, and there are 
rewards that every daughter can shower upon 
her mother if she realizes how precious they 
are. One is the spiritual reward of companion- 
ship. Mother and daughter need not be insep- 
arable, but they should be confederates. The 


WHAT KIND OF FRIENDSHIP ARE 
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daughter who looks after the interests of her 
mother and works with her side by side on 
pet projects and plans contributes something 
that her mother values more than she would 
value constant “shadowing” or anxious pro- 


_tection. Mothers do not want to be kept 


under glass: they want to be aided and sup- 
ported in their plans. The daughter who tries 
to have her mother lead a quiet, inactive life 
may think that she is saving her mother from 
overwork, but often she is only thwarting 
her mother’s growing personality. The ideal 
daughter is as much interested in her mother’s 
progress as the mother is interested in her 
daughter’s. 

Another reward besides companionship is 
to be sensitive in perceiving situations. We 
usually use the word “sensitive” in connection 
with a person’s readiness to feel personal 
slights, but the truly sensitive girl is the girl 
who has sharpened her perceptions for every 
sort of human relation and condition. She 
is sensitive to a kind of wireless message 
from another person, she knows when to 
make allowances and when to rush with 
first aid. She can tell when her mother is 
tired or displeased or anxious, and she of 
all persons can tell what needs to be 
done. The daughter who is tactful never 
“manages” her mother. She never makes 
crude attempts to “reform” any of her 
mother’s ideas or ideals. She learns from 
them, discusses them with in- 
terest, and often she and her 
mother together arrive at con- 
clusions that neither would have 
reached alone. 

Every mother has earned the reward 
of loyalty. Loyalty demands the open 
road. Two countries that are loyal to 
each other as allies permit free negotia- 
tions and frequent exchanges of infor- 
mation. A mother has earned the right 
to know what her daughter is doing. She 
really has! In the most beautiful family 
life there is a general sharing of jokes, 
plans, disappointments, ambitions and 
friendships. Sometimes there are differ- 
ences in temperament that forbid the 
perfect exchange of states of mind. But 
at least a girl’s mother can be kept fully 
informed of what her daughter is doing 
from day to day. Some daughters believe 


in the principle that “what mother xs 


doesn’t know she won’t worry about.” 
But even that brisk adage is untrue. 
There is nothing that worries a mother 
so much as uncertainty. Letters that a 
daughter writes home from school and 
college should be full of facts; they 
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should contain even such little things as what 
she wore to various places. The mother who 
has taken time and pains to plan a girl’s 
wardrobe is always keenly interested in what 
dress her daughter is wearing, when she is 
wearing it and what persons have said about 
it. On some days we are likely to feel that 
“there is nothing worth writing.” But we 
should always remember that a letter is worth 
getting, and that a mother has earned first 
right to news. 

The last question is, What kind of friend- 
ship are we building together for later years? 
Just what is the design of your stained-glass 
window? The question is one that only years 
and years can settle. But five minutes of hard 
thinking will answer it for the present. The 
relation between mother and daughter can 
be the most beautiful window in the whole 


temple of home if artists are at work on it 
and if careless handling does not spoil the 
design. 

The resourceful, sensitive, busy girl knows 
the importance of detail better than most 
people know it. The dangers that lurk in the 
wrong kind of trifles are no less remarkable 
than is the value that is in the right kind. 
Henry Ward Beecher once used an illustra- 
tion that deeply impressed all persons who 
heard him. He said, “It is recorded of a light- 
house erected on a tropical shore that it was 
like to have failed for the most unlooked-for 
reason. When first kindled, the brilliant light 
drew about it such clouds of insects, which 
populate the evening and night of equatorial 
lands, that they covered and fairly darkened 
the glass. There was a noble light that shone 
out into the darkness and vanquished night, 
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WING to reasons of climate panthers 

were never very numerous in northern 

New England—not nearly so numerous 
as panther stories, in which the “panther” is 
usually a Canadian lynx. Even at present we 
occasionally hear of a catamount or an “In- 
dian devil”; but perhaps the last real pan- 
ther was trapped and shot in the town of 
Wardsboro, Vermont, in 1875. There can be 
no doubt whatever that it was a genuine 
panther, for its skin and bones, handsomely 
mounted, as taxidermists say, can be seen at 
any time in the Museum of Natural History 
in Boston. It is a fine specimen of the New 
England variety of the Felis concolor and 
would no doubt have proved an ugly cus- 
tomer to meet on a dark night. 

While I was looking in at the museum re- 
cently I saw a ring of boys—a visitor class of 
Boy Scouts—gathered about the stand in 
which the Wardsboro panther is effectively 
displayed. They were looking curiously at its 
teeth and claws. Some of the boys thought 
that its weight when it was alive was two 
hundred pounds; some guessed two hundred 
and fifty. As a matter of fact it was approxi- 
mately a hundred and seventy, I believe. But 
what astonished the boys most was the length 
of its tail. This panther certainly had a very 
long tail, the economic function of which is 
not wholly apparent; perhaps it was merely 
ornamental. Long, furry tails may be the 
fashion among panthers, as bushy tails are 
the fashion among foxes. One boy suggested 
that so long a tail as the panther’s was for 
brushing off mosquitoes; but the other boys 
laughed at him for saying it. 

No doubt there were panthers larger than 
that one. According to the story that Willis 
Murch’s grandfather used to tell us boys at 
the old farm in Maine, the Wardsboro pan- 
ther was a mere kitten to the one that he once 
encountered when he was a boy of fourteen. 
Our old squire, who then was fifteen years 
old, was with him and shared the experience. 
But try as we would, we never could induce 
him to tell the story. “You get Uncle Billy 
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Murch to tell you about that,” he would 
say and laugh. “That’s Uncle Billy’s story; 
he tells it a little better every time, and he 
has got that catamount so large now that I 
am beginning to think that it must have been 
a survival of the cave tiger.” Yet when pinned 
down to it the old squire admitted that he 
was with Grandsir Billy on that night and 
that they did have an alarming experience 
with an animal that beyond doubt was a 
large and hungry panther. 

So whenever of an evening we boys at the 
old squire’s farm felt like listening to a thrill- 
ing story we were wont to go up the road to 
the Murch farm and ask Grandsir Billy to tell 
about the panther that he and the old squire 
encountered when they were boys. The old 
man loved to tell the story, and we never 
grew tired of hearing him, for he always told 
it with vivid gestures and interesting varia- 
tions. 

I must have heard the story ten or twelve 
times in all, and I recollect many of Grandsir 
Billy’s words and expressions. But the old 
man’s vocabulary was “picturesque”; when 
he was describing exciting events he was apt 
to drift into language that was more forceful 
than choice. It will be best therefore to give 
this account substantially as years later—long 
after Grandsir Billy had passed away—the 
old squire told it one afternoon when he and 
I were driving home together from a field day 
of the grange. During the last ten or fifteen 
years of his life—he lived to be ninety-eight— 
the old squire often called to mind incidents 
from his early life that formerly he had not 
thought worth while mentioning. 

It seems that back in the days when the 
county was first settled the pioneers found 
the ponds and streams in peaceful possession 
of an ancient trapper whom they called 
Daddy Goss. Trapping was his business; he 
did nothing else. Every fall and winter while 
he was tending his trap lines he used to stay 
for a week or a month at a time at the 
settlers’ houses. Frequently the wife of a 
settler at whose house he was staying would 
have to take drastic measures to get rid of 
him; no gentler measures than taking his 
chair and his plate away from the table or 
putting his bundle of things out on the door- 
step would move him. “As slow to take the 
hint as old Daddy Goss,” came to be a local 
proverb. 

One December while ‘he was staying at the 
Murch farm he fell sick with a heavy cold, 
and while he lay in bed he fretted constantly 
about his traps. At last he offered Billy 
Murch, who was then fourteen years old, half 
of all the animals that might be in them if he 
would go out and fetch them home. The line 
of traps, he said, began at a large pine tree 
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that all the winds could not disturb, or all the 
clouds and storms hide; but the soft wings 
and gauzy bodies of myriads of insects, each 
of which was insignificant, effectually veiled 
the light and came near defeating the pro- 
posed gift to mariners. And so it is with 
respect to the conscience. There may be a 
power in it to resist great assault, to over- 
come strong temptations and to avoid fearful 
dangers; but there may be a million little 
venomous insect habits, unimportant in them- 
selves individually, but fearful in their results 
collectively.” 

Details of destruction, details of creation, 
details of companionship and details involved 
in the office of lieutenant, assistant and con- 
federate—all of those details have to be 
taken into account and mastered if a girl is 
to be truly successful as a daughter. 


(By C.A. Stephen 





near the head of Stoss Pond and thence ex- 
tended round about through the then un- 
broken forest for a distance of perhaps fifteen 
miles to a birch-bark camp on Lurvey’s 
Stream that the old trapper had built to shel- 
ter himself from storms two years before. 

Billy wanted to go but his mother would 
not consent to his going alone. So he talked 
the matter over with the old squire, who was 
a year older than Billy, and offered him half 
the profits if he would accompany him; and 
the result was that the two boys took the 
old man’s flintlock gun and set off at day- 
light the following morning. They were not 
to stop to skin any animals that they found 
in the traps, but were to make bunches of 
them and carry them home on their backs. 
The old trapper would not trust them either 
to skin the catch or to reset the traps. Since 
there were only two or three inches of snow 
on the ground, they did not have to use 
snowshoes and hoped therefore that they 
should return by evening. They found the 
first trap on Stoss Pond and from there fol- 
lowed the line without much difficulty, for 
Daddy Goss had made a trail by spotting 
trees with his hatchet. Moreover, the marten 
traps were “boxed” into spruce trees at a 
height of two or three feet from the ground 
and could easily be seen. 

There is an old saying among trappers that 
nothing catches game like a neglected trap; 
and that time at least the adage was correct. 
The boys found a marten in the second trap 
and found others at frequent intervals. What 
was remarkable, they found three minks, two 
ermines and a fisher in traps on high, hilly 
forest land. I think the old squire once said 
that they took nineteen martens from the 
— of which there were one hundred and 
wo. 

The boys soon found themselves loaded 
down with fur. Since they were to have half 
of what they brought home, they did not 
like to leave anything. So with an ever in- 
creasing burden on their backs they toiled on 
from trap to trap. Before night each was 
carrying at least forty and perhaps fifty 
pounds. They had brought things for tying 
the animals together. Billy carried his bunch 
slung over the stock of the gun, which he 
carried over his shoulder. His comrade carried 
his on a short pole. A good many of the 
martens were still alive in the traps and had 
to be knocked on the head; the blood from 
hee * from the packs on the snow 

ind. 


Fifteen miles is a long tramp for boys of 
their age, and, since December days are short, 
it is not astonishing that the afternoon 
had waned and the sun set before they 
reached the birch-bark camp. From that 
place they would have to descend Lur- 
vey’s Stream for two or three miles to 
Lurvey’s Mills, and then reach home by 
way of a wagon road. Dusk falls rapidly 
in the woods. By the time they reached 
the camp they could barely see the blazes 
on the tree trunks. They decided to kindle 
a fire and remain at the camp till the next 
morning. Each began at once to collect 
dry branches and bark from the white 
birch trees that grew along the stream. 

It was not until then that Billy made a 
bad discovery. In those days there were 
no matches; for kindling a fire pioneers 
depended on igniting a little powder and 
tow in the pans of their flintlocks. But 
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when Billy unslung his pack of martens from 
the stock of the gun he found that the thong 
had somehow loosened the flint in the lock 
and that it had dropped out and was lost. 
Both boys were discouraged, for the night 
was chilly. They crept inside the camp, which 
was barely large enough to hold two persons. 
It was merely a boxlike structure only six feet 
square and five feet high; sheets of bark 
from the large white birch trees were tied 
with small, flexible spruce roots to the frame, 
which was of light poles. The door was a 
small square sheet of bark bound to a little 
frame that would open and shut on curious 
wooden hinges. Though the camp was frail, 
it kept off the wind and was slightly warmer 
than it was outside. The boys found a couch 
of dry fir boughs inside, but the only cover 
for it was a dried deerskin and one of Daddy 
Goss’s old coats. 

Meanwhile full darkness had fallen; and 
there would be no moon till late at night. An 
owl came circling round and whoop-hooed 
dismally. Billy said that he wished he were 
at home, and his companion admitted that 
he wished he were there also. They closed the 
door and then, lying down as close together 
as they could, put the two bunches of fur 
at their feet and covered themselves with the 





The old squire said that it was as large 
as the largest dog he ever saw 


old coat and the deer hide. But they had 
scarcely lain down when crashes in the 
underbrush startled them, and they heard a 
great noise as of a herd of cattle running 
past. The old squire peeped out at the door. 
“T guess it’s deer,” he said. “Something’s 
scared them.” 

He lay down again; but a few minutes later 
they heard what sounded like a shriek a long 
way off up the stream. Billy started up. “Now 
what do you s’pose that was, Joe?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“T—TI don’t know.” 

“It sounded,” said Billy, “just as the school- 
mistress did when she stepped on a snake last 
summer.” 

They sat up to listen; pretty soon they 
heard the noise again, this time much nearer. 

“Tt’s coming this way, Joe!” Billy whis- 
pered. “What do you s’pose it is?” 

They continued to listen, and soon they 
heard a short, ugly shriek close by in the 
woods. 

“Joe, I’m afraid that’s a catamount,” Billy 
said unsteadily. 

The old squire picked up the useless gun 
and sat with it in his hands. For some time 
there were no more outcries; but after a 
while they heard the crumpling of snow and 
the snapping of twigs behind the camp. Some 
large animal was walking round; several 
times they heard the sough of its breath. 

“Joe, I’m scared!” Billy whispered. 

The old squire was frightened also, but he 
opened the door a crack and peered out. On 
the snow under the birch trees he could dis- 
tinguish the dark form of a large panther. 
It had seen the door move and had crouched 
as if to spring. He saw the flash of two fiery 
eyes in the dim light and again heard the 
sough of the creature’s breath before he 
clapped the door shut and braced the gun 
against it. But he had no confidence in the 
flimsy birch bark; so he got out his jack- 
knife and bade Billy get out his. It did not 
occur to them that the panther had scented 
the freshly killed game and had followed the 
trail of it. 

The boys passed dreadful hours of suspense 
during that long, cold December night. More 
than once they heard the creature “sharpen 
its claws” on tree trunks, and the sound was 
by no means cheerful. The brute seemed bent 
on remaining near the little camp. I remember 
that Grandsir Billy said that they heard it 
“garp” several times; I suppose he meant 
yawn. The circumstance seems rather strange. 
He said that it “garped” like a big dog every 
time it sharpened its claws. Vet it did not 
cease to watch the little inclosure. 
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At last, tired with watching, the. boys fell 
asleep, a circumstance that is not strange per- 
haps when you consider they had plodded 
fifteen miles that day and had carried heavy 
loads. 

They slept for some time. From later 
events the boys could infer what took place 
outside the hut. The late-rising moon swung 


up from behind the dark tree tops. The pan- | 


ther had crept to within a few feet of the 
shack. Suddenly it crouched; the next instant 
the moonlight glinted on its back as it hurled 
itself straight at the roof of the little camp! 
When it struck the flimsy roof with a crash, 
the boys woke up. For an instant the whole 
frail structure shook; then it reeled and 
partly collapsed. 

Startled, the boys sprang up, and as they 
did so a big paw with claws spread burst 
through the roof and came down between 
them! The claws opened and closed as the 


paw moved to and fro. Billy’s face was | 


scratched slightly, and the old squire’s jacket 


was ripped. Then with a lunge the old squire | 





seized the paw with both hands and tried to | 
hold it. The roof swayed and trembled and, | 


for a moment, seemed about to fall; then the 
panther withdrew its paw, and the boys heard 
the creature leap off and bound away. 


Hunters say that if a panther misses its | 


first spring it will not try again. That may 
sometimes be true; but in this case the pan- 
ther went off a short distance among the 
trees and after a few minutes crept forward 
as if to spring again. Terribly excited, the 
boys peered out at it and waited. They could 
not close the door of the camp. The whole 
structure had lurched to one side, and sev- 
eral sheets of bark had fallen from the light 
frame. Billy, who was terrified, wanted to 
rush out and run into the woods, but his 
comrade, fearful lest the panther should chase 
them, held him back. 

Now for the first time it occurred to the 
old squire that he might divert the creature’s 
attention by throwing out some of the dead 
martens. Cutting one of them loose, he slung 
it as far as he could into the woods. Imme- 
diately the panther stole forward, seized the 
carcass of the little animal in its mouth and 
ran off. But before long it returned, and 
then Joe threw out a second marten, which 
the panther carried off. After the boys had 
thrown out two more martens, the panther 
did not return, and they saw nothing of it. 
As soon as day dawned they crept forth from 
their shattered camp, hastened down the 
stream and reached home with their trapped 
animals. 

The first time I heard Grandsir Billy tell 
the story he said that the panther was as 
large as a yearling steer. Later he declared 
that it was the size of a two-year-old steer; 
and I have frequently heard him say that it 
was as large as a three-year-old! The old 
squire said that it was as large as the largest 
dog he ever saw. 
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RELICS OF CYRENE 


URING the thousand years before the birth 
of Christ the northern coast of Africa was 
the scene of many ambitious experiments 

in colonization. Farthest to the west lay Car- 
thage, which the Pheenicians founded. Fifteen 
hundred miles to the east lay Alexandria, the city 
of Alexander the Great. Midway between them 
the splendid Greek city of Cyrene spread her 
schools, her temples, her theatres, her baths and 
her villas over a highland that begins ten miles 
from the sea and that is not far from the edge 
of the Barcan Desert. 

For more than eight hundred years Cyrene was 
a centre of Greek and Roman learning. The arts 
of the best Greek period flourished there, and the 
Cyrenian schools of philosophy vied with those 
of Athens and Alexandria. Even after the city 
fell under Roman dominion it continued to 
flourish. 

In the fifth century a great earthquake tum- 
bled the city into ruins, but fortunately the very 
rubbish under which it was buried protected its 
treasures from the Mohammedan hosts that swept 
across Africa in the seventh century. 

When Italy occupied the country in 1912, says 
the Illustrated London News, the government 
began systematically to excavate the ruins, and 
so rich and important have been the treasures 
already uncovered that two museums have been 
founded to hold them. One of the best of the finds 
is a life-size statue of Aphrodite, and hardly less 
important is a statue of Hermes that shows eye- 
balls of glass paste and eyebrows of bronze em- 
bedded in the marble. Another is of Alexander, 
who is represented as a god. 

The city was built on the edge of the higher 
of two vast terraces that rise above the coast 
more than two thousand feet. In its glory it had 
three theatres, large temples, a splendid public 
market, a broad paved way for processions, 
many public buildings and baths and a vast 
monumental necropolis almost entirely cut in 
rock along a mile of the ancient Apollonian 
Way, which winds from the sea up to the town. . 





and fussiness of 


Electric door bells; then radio sets! 
thousand - shootin’ air rifles! 
to keep up with the times. 


And now comes the Eversharp! 
nary pencil commonplace; emphasizes the wastefulness 


It brings a fellow 


up to date 


Sling shots; then 
A fellow must hustle 


It makes the ordi- 


it. After clipping one of these dressy 


Eversharps on your pocket or hanging it on your key 
chain, you will never again want to bother with a pencil 
that must be sharpened. 


Like your trusty knife, Eversharp is always ready, 
always dependable. 
short styles; with clip, or ring on end. 


Priced: 65c to $65. Long or 


Made in U.S. A. by 


THE WAHL COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Canadian Factory, The Wahl Company, Ltd., Toronto 


EVERSHARP 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Load it with genuine 
Eversharp Leads 


Like ammunition for @ gun, Bversharp 
Leads are made to fit. They should be 





used always. Seven grades: 
2B—Extra Soft H—Medium Hard 
B—Soft 2H—Hard 
HB—Medium Soft 4H—Very Hard 
F—Firm Also Indelible 








IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


The swimmin’ hole, the baseball 
field, and all the places where there 
are doins are not much farther 
away than the front yard—for fel- 
lows who own Iver Johnson Bicycles. 

Instead of a long tiresome walk, 
just hop on your bicycle, whiz away, 
and you’re there in a jiffy. 

Thirty-six years of knowledge and 
experience in bicycle-making guar- 
antee your satisfaction with an Iver 


Bring the swimmin’ hole 
to your front yard 


Johnson Bicycle. The juvenile 
models embody exactly the same 
features of superior construction as 
Iver Johnson Bicycles for adults. 
Seamless steel tubing, drop-forged 
parts, two-piece crank set, beautiful 
enamel and nickel finish, best equip- 
ment—all the features that have 
made Iver Johnson Bicycles world- 
famous for beauty, comfort, speed, 
strength, and serviceability. 


Write today for free bicycle catalog “ B21.” 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 21 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Office : 99 Chambers Street 


San Francisco Office : 717 Market Street 
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Memories 


FACT AND COMMENT 


CIRCUMSTANCES do not make a man: 
they display him. 


Forbear to nurse your Grievances, nor let 
em 
Corrode your Soul; they’ll die if you 
forget them. 


HAPPINESS has two great sources: one is 
memory, and the other is hope. 


THERE ARE THREE THINGS that a 
French housewife takes pride in keeping up 
to the highest standard: her bedding, her 
linen and her saucepans. Every spring, just 
after housecleaning, she replaces all worn-out 
articles. 


JUST FIFTY YEARS AGO, on report of 
the natural wonders along a remote river 
in the Rocky Mountains, Congress reserved 
from settlement the area now known as the 
Yellowstone National Park. Every year thou- 
sands of people enjoy the benefits of that 
farsighted act. 


THE BLACK FLY, a small, venomous, two- 
winged creature about a quarter as large as 
a housg fly, is at its worst in June. July 
is the great month for the mosquito and for 
the biting midge, known also as the “punkie” 
and the “no-see-um.” That leaves August and 
September as the most comfortable months 
for an automobile camping trip. 


IN RAROTONGA, the most populous of the 
Cook Islands in the Pacific Ocean, it is pro- 
vided by law that the head of each family 
shall plant and cultivate a cocoanut tree for 
each year of a child’s age until the child is 
old enough to plant trees for himself. It 
is almost needless to add that the island is 
noted for the abundance of its fine cocoanuts. 


APPARENTLY well-authenticated stories of 
fish falling with rain have been current for 
a great many years. In a review of the subject 
an authority in natural history accounts for 
the phenomenon as caused by high winds, 
whirlwinds and waterspouts, which could 
easily draw up schools of small fish that were 
swimming near the surface of lake or ocean 
and later distribute them as the lifting force 
of the winds abates. 


MEXICO CITY is built on the mud bed of 
what in the time of Cortez was a shallow 
lake surrounding a small island. Before the 
geological conditions were understood build- 
ings were erected upon ordinary foundations, 
and some of them have slowly sunk into the 
mud. The ground-floor windows of the beau- 
tiful School of Mines are completely sub- 
merged. The usual plan now is to build on a 
large raft of steel girders and cement. 


ONE OF THE dollar-a-year men, who served 
in the War Department for two and a half 
months near the close of the war, recently 
put in his claim for pay. The sum amounted 
to nineteen cents, but when the check for it 
came, across one corner was the notation that 
no funds were immediately available to pay 
it: Since the dollar-a-vear man wanted the 
check only for a souvenir, the embarrassed 
condition of the Treasury will probably 
worry him little. 


WHETHER IT IS POSSIBLE to control a 
turbulent country effectively by means of an 
“air army” is a question that the British 
intend to determine in Mesopotamia. A fleet 
of troop-carrying planes, each capable of 
carrying ten soldiers fully equipped, together 
with two machine guns and ammunition, will 
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shortly be put into the field. By means of 
that fleet a complete battalion of one thou- 
sand men can be transported hundreds of 
miles and set down where it is needed with- 
out the fatigue of forced marches. 
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PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


WO most significant and closely related 
incidents have occurred in current pol- 
itics: both the Democratic and the 

Republican state convention of Maine have 
resolved to ask the people through a referen- 
dum whether they wish to repeal the direct 
primary law; and the Democratic candidates 
for Senator, four Representatives in Congress, 
Governor and Auditor are shown to have 
been selected a month or two before the pri- 
maries at which the voters are supposed to 
choose them. 

The two incidents show that in one part of 
the country at least there is a general convic- 
tion that the great reform is a failure, and 
they illustrate the failure by concrete exam- 

les. 

' The wonder is that anyone who was ca- 
pable of thinking at all should ever have 
supposed that the direct primary would do 
away with the evils of the system that it 
replaced. Bosses control caucuses, then away 
with the caucus! But the caucus was not 
abolished. What was abolished was the con- 
vention that followed the caucus and that 
sometimes, though not always, corrected the 
mistakes of the caucus. Precisely the same 
voters had the right to take part in a caucus 
who now go to the polls in a primary. If the 
bosses outgeneraled them in the one, the bosses 
can defeat them in the other. All that was 
changed was the name of the process. It is 
loose thinking for a man who is voting in a 
primary to suppose that he is not voting in 
a caucus. 

The convention that we gave up was a 
possible corrector At present, if there are 
several candidates for an office in a district or 
a state, the chances are that the nominee will 
have only a minority of the votes in the 
primary. If the district contains a city or a 
town that has a larger voting population 
than the surrounding country, and if that city 
presents a local candidate, he is almost sure 
of the nomination, whatever his comparative 
merits. In the convention that used to follow 
the local caucuses he would not have been 
nominated until he had obtained a clear 
majority of the delegates. In some instances 
he would not have survived the first ballot. 
Conventions sometimes took hundreds of bal- 
lots before they made a nomination. 

There are plenty of other arguments against 
the direct primary—that a man whose name 
begins with A stands a better chance of 
getting votes than one whose name stands 
farther down the alphabetical list; that a 
man who will spend money to advertise him- 
self can easily beat one who relies only upon 
his reputation with his neighbors; that in 
some states a man may vote in the primary 
of the party opposed to him and can thus 
help that party to make a ruinous nomina- 
tion. The list of objections is a long one. It 
was to destroy the power of the bosses that 
the reform was undertaken, and to-day it is 
the bosses who most vigorously oppose repeal. 
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ANOTHER WITNESS FROM RUSSIA 


HE New York World has been printing 
| some interesting letters written from 
Stockholm by Emma Goldman, the 
anarchist leader. Our readers will remember 
that Miss Goldman was deported to Russia 
in 1919 because, though an alien, she had 
obstructed to the best of her ability the prep- 
arations that the United States was making 
for war. She and her colleague, Alexander 
Berkman, left for Moscow with high hopes 
of finding liberty and social progress in Russia. 
They have been disillusioned, and they have 
at last escaped from a régime that they found 
intolerable. 

In Miss Goldman’s view, the Russian revo- 
lution has been betrayed by the Bolsheviki, 
who have set up a tyranny worse and more 
degrading than that of the czars. The people 
have never been suffered to think or act for 
themselves. Any criticism of Lenine or of his 
theories, any expression of opinion that was 
not sycophantic to communism, has been 
punished with death or imprisonment. It is 
a question whether the inefficiency or the cor- 
ruption of the governing class is the more 
conspicuous. Elections are controlled by force 
or fraud. “Tammany Hall has nothing on 
us,” is the way one of the communist leaders 
expressed the situation to Miss Goldman, but 





it is an insult to Tammany Hall to compare 
its methods with those of the Bolshevist 
clique. 

It was necessary to collect food from the 
peasants by force, says Miss Goldman, not to 
get food to the cities, but because the Bolshe- 
viki refused to let the peasants deal directly 
with the workingmen and insisted on doing 
everything through the medium of the bu- 
reaucratic state; and then, when the food had 
been seized, the government failed miserably 
to provide the goods and manufactures prom. 
ised to the peasants in return. . 

The compulsory labor law was adminis 
tered cruelly and unintelligently. The “mobi- 
lization of labor,” of which Lenine used to 
boast as a means of obliging everyone to do 
his share of work, did nothing except estab- 
lish while it lasted a particularly galling and 
unsympathetic form of chattel slavery. 

The Bolsheviki boast also of their interest 
in education. The schools, says Miss Goldman, 
are wretched places. A few are maintained 
as show places for personally conducted for- 
eigners to visit. In the others the children are 
starved and illtreated. Matrons of the schools 
have to put fictitious names—‘‘dead souls” is 
the Russian phrase—on their attendance lists 
both to get enough food to keep their actual 
classes alive and to bribe the officials with 
whom they have to deal. “All the time I 
was in Russia,” says Miss Goldman, “I heard 
but one child really laugh.” What a picture! 
What an indictment! 

The letters of Miss Goldman’s are worth 
notice because they are written by one who 
cannot be accused of any predisposition in 
favor of the old system, or of any desire to 
go back to it. They corroborate strikingly 
the words of those observers who have con- 
demned the Bolshevist régime as fatal to life, 
to liberty and to happiness; a hard and soul- 
less tyranny, less scrupulous, less human and 
less capable of governing than the weak 
and corrupt bureaucracy that the revolution 
overthrew. 
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BEING HAPPY ALONE 


UMANITY tends to extremes. Some 
persons love solitude and seek it by 
preference at all times, turn with 

petulant irritation from the unmeaning chat- 
ter of their fellows, and are never satiated 
with long wandering in remote, quiet wood- 
lands, where they can enjoy the unfailing, 
diversified solace of their own exhaustless 
thought. Others again will never be alone if 
they can help it, seek to forget thought, to 
forget their huge, intruding ego, to forget 
themselves in the busy community of others 
and prefer any company to none. 

Of those two extremes doubtless the latter 
is the less harmful, even distinctly the more 
advantageous. It is better to seek your fellow 
men than to fly them, better for them and, 
generally speaking, far better for you. In get- 
ting rid of your superfluity of self you may 
benefit others; to be sure, you do not always, 
but you may. And you are getting rid of 
something that may be cherished to very 
doubtful profit. For the love of solitude car- 
ries with. it great and obvious dangers, the 
danger of an exaggerated estimate of your 
own importance, the danger of losing your 
adaptability, the danger of brooding too much 
and too long on things that all of us gain by 
leaving in shadow. 

Yet, in spite of the danger, what a priceless 
gift it is to be able to be happy alone! How 
many people there are who have it not, who 
are uneasy and restless unless they have com- 
panionship to entertain and divert them, who 
find even an hour interminable when it must 
be passed far from the support of others’ 
voices and the touch of others’ hands! What 
a privilege it is to be able to people solitude 
with merry or absorbing thoughts, to fill the 
woods and fields, or your own quiet chamber, 
with quaint, endless, delightful creatures of 
the imagination, who have the immense social 
advantage that they will come when you 
please and go when you please and not pester 
you! 

After all, we have to see more of ourselves 
than of anyone else. It is fortunate when we 
find ourselves good company. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE 


SENSATIONAL discussion of the civil- 
service law took place recently in Con- 
gress. Without a word of warning, the 

President removed the director of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing and all the heads 
of division in the Bureau. They had been 
appointed under the law, for they had duly 
passed the required examinations and in 
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ordinary circumstances would have continued 
to hold their positions until at the specified 
age they retired on pensions. 

Up to the time when this is written the 
President has given no definite explanation of 
his action. “For the good of the service”—the 
only reason he has given—might cover any 
one of a score of specific things. He has, how- 
ever, made it known that he intended no 
reflection upon the character of those whom 
he removed, but that, since he alone is re- 
sponsible to the country for the efficiency 
of the Administration, he intends to do what 
he thinks will promote that efficiency, regard. 
less of criticism or opposition. 

In itself the incident did not raise any fun- 
damental question regarding the expediency 
of the civil-service law, but it did give the 
Senators who are opposed to the Administra- 
tion an opportunity to say most emphatically 
that the only motive for the wholesale re- 
movals was to turn out Democrats in order 
to find places for clamorous Republicans. 
They called attention to the fact that several 
of the men removed had been repeatedly 
commended for good work and promoted; 
and they tried hard to force the President to 
say why he had removed them. 

Naturally, the incident led to a broad dis- 
cussion of how the civil-service law works, 
and whether it is wise. Some vigorously de- 
fended it, others jeered at it as foolish. One or 
two Senators said frankly that they regarded 
being a Democrat as a sufficient reason for 
removing a government employee, which, of 
course, is an attack on the very principle of 
the law. Others who may have felt the same 
way refrained from saying so. In a public 
address near the time of the debate the 
Attorney-General expressed the opinion that 
the law hampers the government in selecting 
its employees, but he did not say and prob- 
ably does not think that the spoils system did 
give us or would give us better ones; yet the 
spoils system is what we should have if 
the present law were repealed. 

‘Those who believe most firmly in the pres- 
ent system have never maintained that it 
invariably produces the best results, or even 
always good results. Written examinations 
cannot, for example, test a man’s industry 
and faithfulness or give assurance that his 
capacity and his character to-day will always 
remain what they are to-day; but neither did 
the old way give such assurances, or any 
other. The law did away with the old scan- 
dalous abuse of patronage and improved the 
personnel of the service. Except for a few 
cheap politicians who wish to farm out public 
positions—and even a Senator may be a cheap 
politician in that sense—and for a few other 
cheap politicians who seek offices that they 
could not get. in a fair competition, the coun- 
try has accepted the present law, not as a 
perfect thing, but as better than what we had. 

If under its operation men get into office 
who afterwards turn out to be unfit, there 
should be authority somewhere to remove 
them, and the natural seat of that authority 
is the President. He too may make mistakes, 
and when he does he should be held respon- 
sible for them. Whether he made a mistake in 
his recent action is a fair topic for argument, 
but only when all the facts are known. 
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INTEREST 


ROM the earliest times there have been 
objections to taking interest on money 
that was lent. In recent times those 

objections have had little weight with mor- 
alists and none at all with economists or 
statesmen. The reasons for the change of 
opinion are not difficult to understand. In the 
first place, there seems to be no great moral 
or economic difference between lending a 
horse, a farm or any other kind of property 
and lending the money with which to buy it. 
If it is proper to receive payment for the 
use of a piece of property, it is hard to see 
why it is improper to receive something for 
the use of the money that would buy that 
piece of property. The question, then, be- 
comes, Is it proper to receive payment for 
anything that is lent or rented to anoiher 
person ? 

Of ‘course, it would have to be admitted 
that there should be some allowance for the 
deterioration or wearing out of the thing that 
is lent. That does not have to be allowed for 
in lending money. The question then becomes, 
Should the owner receive from the borrower 
anything more than enough to pay for the 
partial or complete wearing out of the thing 
that he lends? If the borrower paid as much 
as that and no more, and if he kept the object 
until it was completely worn out, he would 
have all the use of it and would pay the 
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owner only the original price. At the end of 
the period the owner would have what he 
paid for the thing, but would not have had 
any use of it. 

Clearly, under those conditions it would be 
better to borrow than to own. To own a 
thing free of debt you must either make it 
yourself or pay the full price before you begin 
to get the use of it. If you borrow it, you get 
the use of it before you pay the price. It is 
not likely that anyone would want to own 
anything if he could borrow it on those terms. 
We should all want to be borrowers, but the 
trouble would be that there would be no 
owners from whom we could borrow. In 
order to balance things and to make as many 
people willing to own and lend as there. are 
people willing to borrow, the lender must 
derive some advantage to pay him for giving 
up the use of his property. That something is 
interest, rent or hire—call it what you please. 
Therefore, we must conclude that, if the 
owner of a piece of property may justly 
derive advantage from the use of it, he may 
also justly charge something for that use 
when he lets some one else have it. 

The question, then, becomes, Is it proper 
for anyone to derive advantage from owning 
anything? If not, why should a man ever 
make anything or buy anything of the one 
who did make it? The only way to get things 
made under such a system would be for some 
benevolent despot, or some government that 
saw the necessity of having things made, to 
take the initiative and either order men to 
work or hire them with money from the 
public treasury. 

The question with which we started leads 
directly to the very foundation of our civili- 
zation. If governments allow men to make 
things for themselves, they can hardly refuse 
to let them exchange one thing for another. 
If they permit that, they thereby lay the 
foundation of the whole present economic 
system. Everything follows logically from it. 
You may own whatever you make and get 
whatever advantage you can from the use of 
it. You may sell it or lend it on such terms 
as you please. If you wish to keep it yourself, 
you are no more likely to lend it for nothing 
than you are to sell it for nothing, and there 
is no more reason why you should. If the 
owner cares anything for the use of the article, 
he has no better reason for lending it for 
nothing than he has for selling it for nothing. 

The only logical method of doing away 
with interest is to go back to the source and 
forbid any man to make anything for himself 
or to derive any advantage from anything 
that he does make; in short, to let the gov- 
ernment own everything and forbid anyone 
to make anything for himself, buy anything 
from anyone who has made it, or hire anyone 
else to make anything for him. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


R. LLOYD GEORGE found Genoa a 

place where he could not conveniently 
recreate himself with his favorite golf. The 
Italians have not yet learned the fascinations 
of the royal and ancient game, and there is no 
country club at Genoa; so when Mr. Lloyd 
George arrived, accompanied by his driver, 
spoon, brassy, mashie, cleek, mid-iron, niblick 
and putter, there was great bustling about to 
find some place where he could put them 
to use. The municipality set men to work to 
clear away the shrubbery and undergrowth 
on a hillside overlooking the sea and man- 
aged to find room enough for two golf holes. 
It must have been pretty ragged and monoto- 
nous golf that the British premier got on the 
improvised course, but the incident shows 
how eager the Genoese were to entertain their 
Visitors. °e 


CONFERENCE of college presidents 

from many of the smaller colleges of 
New England and New York came out 
recently for doing away with the seasonal 
football and baseball coaches paid from the 
gate receipts and responsible to undergraduate 
or alumni bodies. In the place of them the 
presidents suggested a permanent coach, em- 
ployed by the college and paid by the college 
just as the professors are. The change is 
expected to give the college authorities better 
control over intercollegiate athletics and to 
prevent extravagance, commercialism and ir- 
responsibility in the management of them. 
The presidents admit that it may result in 
somewhat less technical proficiency on the 
part of the athletic teams, but they believe 
that athletics in the colleges that agree to 
the plan will be saner and healthier for the 


change. Amherst, Trinity, Williams, Wesleyan, 
Bowdoin, Union, Hamilton, Tufts, Colby, 
Middlebury and the University of Vermont 
are the colleges that were represented. 


J 


HE armed clash between the Japanese | 


and the troops of the East Siberian, or 
Chita, government was not of great moment 
in itself, but it shows that Japan can hardly 
retire from Siberia without permitting the 
Priamur government that has been set up 
in Vladivostok to be attacked and probably 
overthrown. The Vladivostok government is 
the kind of government that Japan likes and 
that it can deal with; but it has not shown 
much independent vitality and would not 
long survive the withdrawal of Japanese sup- 
port. The Japanese are not unwilling to get 
out of Siberia, as they promised the Washing- 


ton conference they would do, but they want | 
to have some one in power at Vladivostok | 


and in Manchuria with whom they can do 


business. For some time they have been trying | 


to come to some sort of terms with the gov- 
ernment at Chita, but they have had little 
success. The Japanese have either to get out 
of Siberia once for all or else undertake an 
indefinite military occupation of the eastern 
provinces. ° 


HE fortunes that can be made out of the 

simplest ideas, if only the inventor has 
real ingenuity and a knowledge of what will 
please the buying public, is again illustrated 
by the sudden rise to wealth of the man who 
found out how to dip a block of ice cream 
into hot chocolate without melting it and 
then made up an amusing name to describe 
the resulting confection. The company he 
formed merely licenses other people to make 
the confection and use the name, but it is 
said to take in thirty thousand dollars a 
week in royalties and to expect to make 
a million and a half during the first year of 
its existence. ° 


HE coal strike, with its conflicting and 

irreconcilable statements by the two par- 
ties to the controversy, makes it all the more 
clear that there should be some way of 
finding out what the facts really are and 
of compelling a better and more economical 
organization of an industry so essential. 
Whether the strike will cause serious hardship 
to the nation at large it is too early to 
say. Operators and miners, who know that 
the public is beginning to take a serious in- 
terest in their squabbles, may decide to get 
together before things reach that point. But 
they should be taught the duty of supplying 
the necessary coal to the country at a fair 
price. There is reason to believe that more 
intelligent and conscientious organization. of 
the industry is all that is necessary. 


S 


T has been repeated again and again that 
the Germans, in spite of their complaints 
about the reparation demands, are taxed far 
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less than either the French or the English. | 


One of the foreign correspondents of the New 
York Times puts the thing in a very effective 
form when he says: This year every man, 
woman and child in France contributes thirty- 
five dollars in gold for repair of the devasta- 
tion the Germans wrought in France. This 


year every man, woman and child in Ger- | 


many is asked by the Reparations Commission 
to contribute three dollars gold in cash and 
six dollars gold in materials. And the German 
Chancellor replies that Germany cannot. Since 
the end of the war the French have paid two 
hundred dollars gold per capita for recon- 
struction. The total of all German payments 
to the Allies is forty dollars gold per capita. 


Se 


RANCE, which lives in daily dread of a 

dwindling population, ought to take its 
antituberculosis work more seriously. The 
mortality in France from consumption is 
thirty-two in every ten thousand persons. In 
Germany it is seventeen and in England four- 
teen. e 


HE commission appointed by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church to revise the Book 
of Common Prayer has made several recom- 
mendations that will arouse interest and con- 
troversy. It has suggested a shortened form 


of the Ten Commandments, obtained by | 


omitting all of the long Second, Fourth and 


Tenth Commandments that is explanatory or | 


unnecessary to the actual law. It also advises 
that the word “obey” be dropped from the 
bride’s promise in the marriage ceremony, 
and that the practice of having the bride’s 
father or some other male relative “give” the 
bride to the groom be made optional. 
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What you should know 
about a Fountain Pen 








FOUNTAIN PEN is nothing more or less than 

a writing instrument which carries its own 

supply of ink. It is virtually a tube containing ink, 
with a pen point inserted in one end of it. 


The difference in efficiency between one make of 
fountain pen and another lies in how closely they 
approach perfection in controlling automatically 
the flow of ink from the tube to the pen point 
during the act of writing. 


Thirty-eight years ago, Mr. L. E. Waterman in- 
vented Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. It was 
the first fountain pen with a device that in scientific 
conception and practical application automatically 
controlled the flow of ink from the barrel to the 
point of the pen. It did this with a degree of per- 
fection never before known and which, to the 
present moment, has never becn equalled. 


This device is the famous Waterman spoon feed 
and it can be found only in 


Three Types 


Regular 
Safety 
Self Filling 


Banner 





Selection and Service at 
Best Dealers the world over 


L.E Waterman Company 


191 Broadway - New York 
Boston-Chicago- San Francisco-Montreal 
london Paris 
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OLEPROOF has ae, to millions of men that mK and serv- 
ice can be combined in hosiery—and, at common-sense prices. 


Every man can afford smart hosiery, if it be Holeproof, because it wears 
In your favorite material—silk, silk faced or lusterized lisle. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
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THE SURPRISE 


By Jasper Lewis 


and Pucker, two Happyland elfin boys, 
were playing marbles in the cornfield 
Mrs. Teeny Fieldmouse and her son Flippy 
came rustling through the field at a great rate. 
“We saw—we saw —” panted Mrs. Teeny, 
out of breath. 
“A wild duck that can talk,” finished 
Flippy. “Oh, it was wonderful!” 
Perk and Pucker were provoked. “You 


OQ bright spring morning while Perk 















They saw a large wild goose flying 


Sing a song of berry time 
And shining pails to fill! 
Strawberries in the meadow grass, 
Blackberries on the hill; 


Dewberries sweet as honey drip, 
Blueberries silver white ; 

Gooseberries, juicy-clear and green 
Out in the warm sunlight. 


Sing a song of berry time! 
Mulberries high in trees; 

Soft raspberries, all red and ripe, 
That every robin sees. 
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saw nothing of the kind,” they 
said crossly. “How could you? 
But tell us this: Did you see 
Pennicut, our cousin, who was 
coming to play with us this 
morning ?” 

“Pennicut is going away and 
away,” piped up Flippy. “He 
told me so yesterday.” 

Perk and Pucker looked at each other. 

“What in the world makes field mice talk 
so foolishly ?” Pucker said. 

“Because they don’t know any other way 
to talk, I suppose,” answered Perk. 

Mrs. Fieldmouse gave an offended sniff and 
was about to answer when suddenly a heavy 
shadow came over the corn. Looking ‘up 
hastily, they saw a large wild goose flying 
slowly not far above them. 

“Quank!” cried the goose as it flew. 
“Quank, quank !” 

Perk and Pucker shouted with laughter, 
and Perk ran up a stalk of corn in order to 
see more plainly. 

“Where are you going, goosey, goosey, 
gander ?” they cried. 

To their astonishment the goose answered: 
“Far, far I wander!” The voice was faint, 
but it was distinct. 

Perk nearly fell out of the stalk of corn; 
he had never before heard a goose talk. 

Then all at once a shower like hail fell on 
their heads. But it was not hail; it was hick- 
ory nuts (which the elves called “marbles”) 
and shelled pop corn; it pattered on their 
shoulders and into their faces. 

“Marbles for Perk and Pucker,” came a 
voice, “and pop corn for Flippy Fieldmouse. 
Good-by, I’m going away and away.” 

“That’s not the goose talking,” said Pucker 
to Perk. 

At that instant the wild goose turned a 
little, and there sat Pennicut in plain view, 
perched on its back, driving with might and 
main. He was gazing downward earnestly. 
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Sing of later berry time! 
Holly berries red; 

Cedar berries, frosty blue, 
Bobbing overhead ; 


A Berry Song By Grace Poll Crowell : 


Rattan berries bright as flame, 
Chinaberries — oh, 

Crystal brown, like amber beads; 

Pearly mistletoe. 


Sing a song of berry time, 
Precious jewels found 
Up and down the happy world 
All the sweet year round! 
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DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE L. MALLETT 


“Hooray !” he called as he whizzed by. “I’m 
going on a long, grand trip. I sent you word 
by Flippy Fieldmouse.” 

Mrs. Fieldmouse was good enough not to 
say, “I told you so,” but she looked very 
happy as she helped Flippy pick up the pop 
corn and then whisked him away through 
the maize.. 

As for Perk and Pucker, they put the mar- 
bles into their pockets and walked away with 
thoughtful looks. 

“You never can tell,” they said, “what’s 
going to happen next.” 


¢ 9 
THE LACE MITTS 


By Abigail Burton 


ITTLE Quaker Jane was proud of her 

ie new workbasket and liked to use it, for 

she was anxious to learn to sew well. 

But sometimes when the weather was hot 

her needle would act in a provoking way. 

It stuck in the cloth and would not move, or 
it slipped sidewise and pricked her finger. 

“QO dear!” wailed Jane. “I fear I shall 
never learn, mother, for all thy teaching!” 

“Nonsense!” her mother would reply. 
“Thee can learn well enough if thee only 
tries.” 

After a while Jane made up her mind to 
stop complaining about the troublesome 
needle, and then things went better. 

Jane’s dearest cousin, Rachel, who lived in 
Philadelphia, was also learning to sew. When 
Jane went to the city, or when Rachel came 
to the country, the two had a good time ad- 
miring each other’s patchwork and trading 
pieces. Then once when Rachel had been 
visiting Jane and was about to go home they 
thought of a most interesting plan, which was 
that Jane should make the prettiest square 
that she could for the centre of Rachel’s 
quilt, and that Rachel should do the same 
for Jane. They were to have the squares 
ready by the time they met again. 

When Great-Aunt Mercy, who lived near 
Philadelphia, heard of the plan she took a 
great deal of interest in it. “A good way to 
learn needlework,” she said. “I will give a 
pair of lace mitts to the one who makes 
the handsomer square.” 

Busy hours followed for Rachel in the 
city and for Jane in the country. At last 
the time came for Jane and her mother 
to go to Philadelphia for a visit. 

Great-Aunt Mercy arrived about the 
same time that they did. The two little 
cousins curtsied politely to her. Their 
hearts were beating fast, for she had her 
reticule with her, aad both of them 
knew that in it were the mitts. Which of 
them would have the prize? Rachel put 
her hand into her pocket, touched a 
folded patchwork square and glanced at 
Jane. Jane felt in her pocket and glanced 
at Rachel. They both looked at Great- 
Aunt Mercy and then looked quickly 
away. 

Aunt Mercy saw the looks as she 
drew off her own beautiful lace mitts 
and asked, “Well, are the patchwork 
squares ready, Rachel and Jane?” 

Rachel and Jane said, “Yes, ma’am,” 
rather breathlessly. They pulled out the two 
pieces of patchwork and laid them on Aunt 
Mercy’s knee. Rachel’s dimity piece was made 
with a rose-colored square in the centre. 
Round the square were set tiny white squares 
dotted with rosebuds, and on it was worked 
in white cross-stitch the following motto: 


I LOVE JANE 
WITH MIGHT AND MAIN 
RACHEL 


Jane’s cambric piece had a large white 





** Quank!’’ cried 
the goose as it flew 
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square in the centre and a 
border of little white-and-blue 
patches. Her motto, worked in 
the centre in blue cross-stitch, 
was this: 
TO RACHEL 
NO PLUM IS SWEETER 
I LONG TO EAT HER 
JANE 


Each little girl gasped with 
delight at the beautiful handi- 
work of the other. Then they 
stood very still and looked 
eagerly at Aunt Mercy. As for 
her, she studied the two pieces 
-of patchwork. 

“Thee has arranged thy 
work so cleverly, Rachel,” said 
Aunt Mercy at last, “that 
this dimity looks daintier than 
the cambric. And Jane, thy 
stitches are so well set that they make the 
cambric prettier than the dimity. As well as 
I can judge, you have both won the prize.” 

The little girls looked startled. 

“T will divide it between you,” Aunt Mercy 
went on calmly. ‘ 

Divide it! Divide a pair of mitts! Rachel 
and Jane could scarcely believe their ears. 

Aunt Mercy put her hand into her reticule 
and brought out the lace mitts. Without a 
word she gave the right one to Rachel and 
the left one to Jane. 

“Put them on, girls,” she said briskly, “and 
let us see how they fit.” 

With sober faces the little girls obeyed. 
Rachel put on the right mitt, and Jane put 
on the left. They fitted to perfection, but the 
little girls, though they made their curtsies 
and spoke their thanks, felt a little foolish. 

“O dear!” each one was thinking. 

“Quite right, my dears; people do usually 
wear two,” Great-Aunt Mercy agreed just as 
if they had been thinking aloud. “Well, well, 
such tales I heard of thy fine work, Jane, 
and of thine too, Rachel, that I feared it 
would be just so—that you would both win 
the prize.” She shook her head slowly. Then 
suddenly she gave a little chuckle and reached 
into her reticule again. 

“But we cannot have either little girl going 
to meeting wearing only one mitt,” she said, 
“and so—” 

With a gay flourish she pulled out a second 
pair of mitts exactly like the first. Stiil 
chuckling, she gave the right one to Jane and 
the left one to Rachel. 

In a twinkling the cousins had pulled on 
the new mitts. Their faces were shining as 
they thanked Aunt Mercy again and again. 
“Thee can love me as hard as thee likes,” 
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THE KIDNAPER 


By Mary Dell 


Danny was a rascal, 
Danny was a scamp; 

He carried off a lady doll 
And left her in the damp. 


DRAWN BY K. SAVIN 





He took her off on Monday; 
On Wednesday in he came 
And dumped her gayly on the floor 
Without a bit of shame. 


He was not sad or humble, 
He did not beg for pardon; 
He merely barked: “A lady doll 
I found out in the garden!” 
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AN ALL STEEL COASTER 


AT A NEW LOW PRICE 
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the Mississippi River 


(1) The Bowman All-Steel Coaster is 

absolutely all steel - Enameled 
Blue -Wheels Red-Name Gold. 

[2] Has no Bolts. nuts or screws to 
loosen or lose. 

‘Top removable by knee pressure. 

[4] Roller bearings - Nickeled Hub Gaps. 

[5] Speedy. Safe and Reliable. 

[6] Boxdimensions S*high-13wide-sx'long 
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You May Try It 3 Months 
Before Deciding 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the HIGH- 
GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 
. 
New Companion 
. * 
Sewing Machine 
IN YOUR HOME for three 
months before deciding. If unsatisfactory we 
return your money and take back machine at our 
expense. We offer choice of seven styles (foot 
treadle and electric), guarantee for 25 years, 
pay the freight, and sell ata very low price. 
A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 



































Here’s A Canoe 


For Little Folk 


EACH the youngsters how to 
paddle in an “Old Town Sponson 
Canoe.” They cannot upset it. It 
will not sink—you can fill this canoe 
with water and paddle around in it. 


The air-chambers on the sides 
make the “Old Town Sponson 
Canoe” safer than a rowboat. It is 
the ideal family canoe. 

“Old Towns” are the lightest, fastest, 


strongest, and steadiest canoes made—and the 
lowest priced. $54 up from dealer or factory. 


Write for the new 1922 catalog showing 
all models in colors. It ts free. 
OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
1255 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 











woven from old carpets. 
Your worn carpets can 


Old Town Canoes 
RUG be made into beautiful, 
durable rugs. Alike on 


both sides. Easy to handle. Neat in appear- 
ance and finish. Write for our booklet, 


Rhode Island Rug Works 
210 Admiral Street Providence, R. |. 

















said Jane to Rachel as she read again with a |! fj 


smile the motto in white cross-stitch. 

Rachel looked at the motto in blue cross- 
stitch. “And I’m not afraid thee will eat me, 
Jane!” she said. ° 


THE DEWDROP 


By Nixon Waterman 


Dewdrop, dewdrop, hanging on the thorn, 

Like a jewel shining in the golden morn, 

Stir you, oh, so lightly, down you go—and 
then 

None of us can find the way to put you 
back again! 


A GOOD CUSTOMER 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


HE little shop where Anne’s grand- 

mother sold sweets was so hemmed in 

by other candy shops and by grocery 
stores that sometimes granny feared that she 
should not be able to keep on selling the old- 
fashioned lollipops and peppermint drops and 
peanut bars that she made in the little kitchen 
at the back. 

Little Anne was thinking about that one 
day as she stood ready to wait on customers 
while granny was making a fresh batch of 
candied apples in the back room. 

Who would buy those apples? Anne gazed 
through the open door, and it seemed to her 
that all the customers were going into the 
other stores. Moreover, the school had been 
moved to another part of town, and so the 
children, who used to buy a great deal of 
candy, no longer came to the shop. 

“O dear!” Anne sighed. “I do wish a very 
rich customer would come in!” 

“Bowwow!” came a voice from some- 
where as if in answer. 

Anne peered over the counter. A little 
white dog was standing up on his hind legs in 
the middle of the floor. In his red blanket, 
lined with fur, he looked like a prosperous 
little dog, but it was plain that he wanted 
something. 

Just then in came granny with a trayful of 
candied apples. The dog began to bark, and 
granny looked at him good-naturedly over 
her spectacles. “Give him a lollipop, Anne,” 
she said, “and see if that is what he wants.” 

It was exactly what he wanted. Sitting up 
on his hind legs, he beld the lollipop in his 
front paws and licked it. Granny and Anne 
laughed so heartily at their new customer 
that they forgot their troubles. While they 
were still laughing a little girl came into the 
shop, and behind her came a chauffeur. 

The man spoke to the dog. “Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself, Peter Pan,” he said, “to 
come in here begging ?” 

“But he does so love lollipops,” said the 
little girl. “He must have seen them through 
the window when he was on the seat of the 
automobile.” 

“He is welcome to the lollipop,” granny 
said, and Anne smiled at the little girl. 

“Oh, look at those fresh candied apples,” 
the little girl said. She bought three of the 
apples and begged granny to let her pay for 
the lollipop too. “Peter Pan might want to 
come in again,” she said. But granny would 
not take any money for Peter Pan’s candy. 

Then the little girl saw her mother coming 
out of the shop next door, and she picked up 
Peter Pan and his lollipop and with a smiling 
good-by ran back to the car. 

That was not Peter Pan’s last visit to the 
little shop. The very next time that his mis- 
tress’s car stopped at the shop next door, he 
came running into granny’s shop. With him 
was a stylish young Airedale that belonged in 
another car. 

When Anne offered lollipops to the dogs 
Peter Pan took one eagerly, but the Airedale 
turned away. 

Just then a lady and a little boy entered. 

“He likes soft candies,” the boy said to 
granny. 

So granny offered the dog a square of soft 
cream candy, and he swallowed it whole. 

“T haven’t seen cream candy like that since 
I was a child,” the lady said. “May I buy 
some, please?” And she bought three pounds. 

That was the beginning of better times for 
the little sweet shop. Every time the dogs got 
a chance they came rushing in. Then their 
owners would come after them and buy cakes 
and candy and leave orders for desserts. More 
and more customers came, and after a while 
trade was so brisk that granny had to have 
another helper. 

Anne was singing from morning to night. 
“Tt’s all Peter Pan’s doings,” she said. 

And every time she gave him a lollipop she 
gave him a loving pat of gratitude too. 
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| from the centre of the ball, and you strike out, or foul. If your 


| your “batting eye.” 


You Can’t Have a Good | 
| Batting Eye Unless Your Nerves | 
Are Strong and Alert | 


Every boy knows that a good ball player needs the finest 
sort of coordination between his nerves and his muscles. 


| 

| 
Just a fraction of a second too late, or a fraction of an inch | 
| 
| 
| 


nerves are irritated and over-stimulated it’s bound to affect i 


/ The irritation and over-stimulation of the nerves are often 
| caused by boys drinking tea or coffee. For tea and coffee con- 
| tain caffeine—a drug—as your doctor can tell you. 


i If you want to be on the sure, safe side, don’t drink tea or 
| coffee, but drink rich, fragrant Instant Postum instead, because 
il Postum is a pure cereal beverage—free from all harmful in- 
i gredients. It has a delicious coffee-like flavor that thousands if 
i of people throughout America prefer even to coffee. i 


to let you purchase a tin today? 


i Postum is sold by your grocer. Why not ask your mother i 
Postum for Health —“There’s a Reason” 









































To the Last Man 


by Zane Grey 


ASED on one of the most notorious 

feuds of early days in Arizona, To 
the Last Man tells the grim and thrill- 
ing story of rival factions fighting for 
the honor of their own people. 
Philadelphia North American says of it: 
“Tt is quick with the passion of fierce 
men. And the love of Jean and Ellen 
is pitched to the situation.”"* $2.00. 
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THE BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confection. 
Everybody loves them. Can’t get enough. Come 
again and again for more. Easy 
to make. I furnish everything. 
Raw materials plentiful and 
cheap. Profits 
enormous. 


> 







Quick success possible anywhere—cities, small towns, 


villages. Amazing market—crowded streets; surging 
throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; wholesale to 
grocers, bakeries, druggists, and so on. Possibilities 
unlimited! Need no experience. Little capital starts 
you on the road to phenomenal earnings. 

Write—Get My Help—Begin Now 
Others are making money —lots of it. Letters just 
received during this year tell of wonderful successes. 
You can succeed, too. Start is all you need. I'll gladly 
help you. Furnish everything—complete outfit, mate- 


rials, secret formula, full directions, wrappers, etc. 
Send post _card for illustrated book of facts. Tells how 


to start. most Gives all 
information needed. It’s free. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 

















552 High Street Springfield, Ohio 












labastine 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER, 


G4 Vi ewe nent tey beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, and 
G conduces to the health of your family. Alabastine is durable, sani- 
Z tary, economical; for interior surfaces, plaster, or wallboard—in 
full five pound packages, directions on package; mixes with cold water. 
All Alabastine packages have cross and circle printed in red. 
ALABASTINE CO., 594 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BEFORE THE DAWN 


“By Victor Starbuck 


I wakened from a troubled dream to dim 
Reality. Around me phantoms grim 
Muttered and mocked; gray Doubt and sodden 


Care 
Whispering, “The day draws on; how wilt thou 
ear 
The jests of Fate, the sorry gibes of Chance, 
The bitter, random thrusts of Circumstance; 
How brook the fresh defeat; how face the old 
despair?” 


From dewy woods I heard 

The first faint twitter of a drowsy bird. 

I flung the casement wide: above the dreaming 
trees 

Lo, the familiar pattern of the Pleiades 

Like shimmering spiders in a web of gold. 

There Taurus flamed, and there Orion rolled 

His flashing suns. And, oh, most fair, most fer 

Upon the breast of night—the Morning Star! 


The little wind that runs before the dawn 
Breathed in my face a moment with faint scents 
Of ferns and furrowed earth—most sure 

medicaments 
For weariness of heart; and it was gone. 
Then I could hear 
God turning the slow wheels that move the year 
And toss the systems through the web of time, 
And like a silver chime 
Singing the while He turned. 

The dark made way 

For amethyst and gray; 
And to my soul I said, How beautiful is day! 


od 


YOUR HOUSE DESOLATE 


ASSING through a part of the thinly inhab- 
P ited hill country of Missouri, a traveler was 

startled by a sound that seemed to come 
from somewhere in the woods on the hillside 
above him. In a moment it was repeated, and he 
recognized the long-drawn-out, heart-rending howl 
of a lonely hound. He tied his horse and, climb- 
ing the path, came in a few minutes to a tumble- 
down dwelling. The door was swinging on one 
hinge; through a broken window an old piece of 
curtain was slowly flapping back and forth; the 
weeds had grown high against the walls. 

He called, and out from under the sagging 
porch came an old hound that looked mere skin 
and bones. Her great ears flapped about her 
sunken eyes; her skin hung loose over her pro- 
truding ribs. She looked up into the face of the 
traveler with the most pitiful expression of deso- 
late loneliness and appeal that he had ever seen 
on the face either of man or animal. 

The house had evidently been forsaken for a 
long time; but the old dog had refused to leave 
her old home. There through the months that had 
passed she had managed to exist. But the place 
was home no more. The horse, the cow and the 
pigs were gone; the chickens no longer cackled 
round the shed; the ragged children no longer ran 
about in their bare feet and called to the old dog 
as they started toward the mountain stream to 
fish. But worst of all, the master was gone; there 
was no longer anyone to follow through the 
woods in search of game. 

The traveler divided his lunch with the dog. 
Later as he drove on down the mountain road he 
again heard that heart-rending cry of utter lone- 
liness and despair, and he said to himself, “That 
was the loneliest scene I ever looked on in all my 
life.” 

Yet there is one scene that is more desolate 
than even that deserted house in the mountains; 
it is the life that is empty of God and Saviour. 
How many souls have cried out in loneliness and 
desolation, cried out in utter despair as they 
looked into the years ahead—without God and 
without hope! 
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A NEW LIGHT ON MARTHA 


‘““A UNT NAN,” said Beth, “I’m beginning to 
feel very sympathetic toward Martha, the 
sister of Mary. I just had to run over for 

a few minutes and talk about it.” 

Aunt Nan smiled understandingly. ‘Miss Potter 
is going to stay with you girls during the con- 
ference, isn’t she? And you and Nell don’t quite 
agree about the way to entertain her? Perhaps 
Nell even refuses to cook and dust quite as much 
as you think is necessary?” 

“No-o, not exactly. Nell does what I ask her 
to do, though she always says it isn’t necessary to 
do so many things and serve so many courses 
and all that. Honestly, Aunt Nan, sometimes I 
think that Nell has no sense of duty toward a 
distinguished guest. And she quotes the story of 
Mary and Martha, and so do I. I’ve always had 
more or less sympathy for Martha, and I can’t 
help wondering why Christ seemed more pleased 
with Mary. Why do you suppose He said what 
He did? Really He almost scolded Martha, who 
was the one who was busy doing things for his 
comfort.” 

“T used to feel much the same way,” replied 
Aunt Nan; “so I understand perfectly. For many 
years Martha was a perplexity to me, but at last 
I've got her straightened out in my mind. Lovely 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer helped me to do it. 
When I was a girl at Wellesley she used to come 
over sometimes and stay to lunch or dinner. At 


HEN Marshal 
visited Oregon the 
state presented him 
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table she would frequently become so much inter- 
ested in talking to the girls next her that she 
would scarcely see when a new course was set in 
front of her. Then, suddenly realizing that her 
plate was full, she would push it across the table 
to her husband. ‘You eat it, dear,’ she would say 
with her half-mischievous, wholly magnetic smile 
and then turn back to the girls with whom she 
had been talking. 

“One day it flashed across me how much more 
a Mary hostess who wanted to be taught would 
mean to Mrs. Palmer than a Martha hostess who 
merely placed food in front of her could possibly 
mean. And if that circumstance were true of her, 
how much truer it must have been of Christ, who 
said, ‘My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
me and to finish his work.’ 

“Another glimpse of Martha’s character came 
from an article in which the writer spoke of her 
as having, not a sense of duty, that grand, big, 
exalting thing, but a sense of duties, the little 
niminy-piminy cares of everyday life. And the 
third glimpse was from Dr. Patterson, our dear 
old preacher at home. I sat beside him at a dinner 
the Pattersons were giving for a great preacher 
from Scotland. Observing the harassed face of 
his daughter at the other end of the table, and 
the perfunctory attention that she was giving to 
the guest of honor, Dr. Patterson whispered to 
me, ‘She needs the Master’s message, doesn’t she, 
that poor distracted daughter 
of mine? But one dish is 
needful, though perhaps the 
Martha spirit could never 
grasp that fact.’ 

““Tish?’ I said in aston- 
ishment. ‘Why, Dr. Patter- 
son, I thought the Bible says, 
“But one thing is needful,” 
and that it meant the “good 
part,’’ which Mary had 
chosen.’ 

“He smiled benignly. ‘Yes,’ 
he replied, ‘that’s one inter- 
pretation, and a good one of 
course, but the word used in 
the original can perfectly well 
be translated “dish,” and 
don’t you think that’s a good 
way to translate it?’” 

“One dish, or its equiva- 
lent, and peace and quiet 
and the chance to enjoy 
every minute of Miss Pot- 
ter’s visit!” exclaimed Beth. 
“Well, Aunt Nan, you can 
tell Dr. Patterson that that 
advice sounds good to a poor 
Martha person like me!” 
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THE DOUGHBOY OF 
THE WEST 


Foch 


with the small bronze statue 





“But among us,” says the captain, “there was 
one who in spite of all privations never lost 
heart, one who was always gay and debonair, and 
whose buoyant nature cheered the most despond- 
ent. Through those long arid marches, during 
which men fell insensible till roused by the cruel 
lash, there was one who always showed us the 
way to bear up. It was Paddy, who could cause 
even the filmed eyes of exhausted men to see, and 
their frothing lips to relax into a reluctant 
smile.” 

But as the dreadful weeks dragged on rations 
grew less and less, and four men died of starva- 
tion; it was inevitable that the eyes of ravenous 
men should turn appraisingly on Paddy. Never- 
theless, Paddy was not eaten. Even the weakest 
knew that Paddy alive was worth far more than 
a meal and that his living spirit daily strength- 
ened and fortified a hundred men. 

At last on St. Patrick’s Day—the day of 
Paddy’s saint!—the party saw a host of motor 
cars rushing toward them from the edge of the 
desert. A moment later machine guns barked and 
snapped, and the captives were free. 

Paddy remained ashore as the mascot of the 
rescuers, the Duke of Westminster’s light ar- 
mored cars; but four months later, during an 
epidemic of hydrophobia among the native dogs, 
when orders were to shoot all prowling stray 
animals, a sentry from some newly arrived troops 
who knew not Paddy saw the 
little bounding figure coming 
toward him and fired. Pad- 
dy’s brief and joyous life 
was ended. He received a 
military funeral, and his sol- 
dier friends erected a cairn 
and a monument suitably in- 
scribed above his grave. 
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ANDIE’S CLEVER 
RACCOON 


AST fall, writes a corre- 
spondent, I spent a 
week-end in the wilds 

of New Hampshire at the 
camp of a friend. The after- 
noon we arrived was clear 
and cold, but we found the 
camp cosy with log fires in 
every room. Andie, the care- 
taker, cook and man of all 
work, had overlooked no de- 
tail that would add to our 
comfort. He is a sturdy Scot 
and an unusual man. In spite 
of his many duties as the 
only servant in a large camp 
he finds plenty of time for 
gunning, fishing and other 
sports. He is extremely fond 
of animals and has a good- 
sized menagerie of pets; last 
fall there were four Belgian 
police dogs, a bloodhound, 





of the Doughboy of the 
West that is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The statue, which is 
twenty inches high, represents a soldier who has 
just returned from a victorious engagement. He 
is, we are told, a typical Westerner. He is alert; 
he is rugged and courageous; he is intelligent. As 
a matter of fact, the figure may well typify our 
whole overseas force. 

When the statue was given to the marshal, Mr. 
Avard Fairbanks, the sculptor, referred to it as 
that of “the friend of France,” and it was as the 
memorial of one of the most striking and touch- 
ing of — friendships that Marshal Foch 
accepted it. 
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PADDY THE PUP 


DDY, whose brief story has recently been 

told by Capt. R. S. Gwatkin-Williams of 

the ill-fated British ship Tara, was not one 

of those trained dogs of war of whose exploits we 
have heard so much. Nevertheless, he played his 
part, as fate willed, all the more usefully for 
being neither more nor less than just a plain pup. 
The sailors of the Tara first observed him as 
the vessel lay in the harbor of Alexandria in 
1915,—an absurd, ownerless little white dog pad- 
dling in the water,—and, hauling him aboard, 
they adopted him. At first glance they thought 
he was a fox terrier, but a more careful survey 
revealed rounded contours, prominent eyes and 
a snub nose that indicated a strong strain of 
pug. A fortnight after his adoption the Tara was 


torpedoed. 
“Until that time,” says Captain Gwatkin- 
Williams, “I had not taken much notice of 


Paddy, for the education of a ship’s dog is dem- 
ocratic; he is taught to bark at all officers and 
especially at the captain. The disaster, however, 
drew my attention to him, for my first recollec- 
tion on regaining the surface, after being sucked 
down with the ship, is of a white dog splashing 
and cavorting round, evidently thoroughly enjoy- 
ing himself. It was Paddy. But since a shark’s 
fin had appeared near by, we hurriedly pulled 
the fatuous optimist on a piece of wreckage and 
awaited the arrival of the submarine’s boats.” 
The survivors of the Tara were landed on the 
coast of Cyrenaica and there became prisoners of 
the Senussi. For three weeks they were marched 
inland across the desert, and for five months they 
remained slaves. Each day they became weaker 
from hunger, disease and exposure: their food, 
which was only a mere handful of rice or barley 
flour, they eked out with roots and desert snails. 


three cats, some rabbits, a 
parrot and a baby raccoon. 

He had caught the raccoon only a few days 
before we arrived at the camp. The little fellow 
spit and snapped at us in an unfriendly manner, 
but Andie insisted that he would soon become so 
fond of his new home that we should be able to 
remove the collar and chain that fastened him 
securely to the kitchen door. 

Andie invited me to watch the coon finish his 
supper, and the little animal amused me by lap- 
ping milk from a bowl and then licking his neck 
until he was able to slip his collar off. When 
Andie was locking up for the night I asked 
whether he had left any food for his pet. 

“Yes, a bowl of milk,” he replied. 

“Aren’t you afraid he’ll slip his collar again 
and escape?” 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “He was just showing off 
and, besides, the doors are all locked. He can’t 
get out.” 

But the next morning Andie was astonished 
and disappointed to find the kitchen empty. The 
bowl of milk also was empty. The “tame” coon 
had cleverly slipped his collar and escaped 
through a.small hole in the floor. He never came 
back, and Andie felt hurt, for that was the first 
wild creature that had ever failed to appreciate 
his hospitality! 
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CALEB PREACHES HIMSELF A 
SERMON 


‘“ DIDN’T see you at church this morning, 
Kellup,” said Deacon Hyne in a mildly re- 
proachful tone. He had limped down the 

street and leaned over Caleb Peaslee’s gate. Caleb 

himself, wearing a slightly chastened look, was 
sitting in a comfortable chair beneath the maple. 

“T was wantin’ to ask you about takin’ one of 
the ministers to dinner come a Wednesday,” the 
deacon went on, “so I kind of watched for you 
to come in to’rds the last; but you never come 
anear. What’s the reason?” 

Caleb hesitated. “Well,” he admitted at last, 

“T was kind of hendered.” 

“What hendered ye?’ demanded the deacon. 

“And what you fidgin’ with your feet so for?” 

Caleb dropped his hands and stilled his feet. “I 
s’pose I might’s well own up to you all about it 
fust as last,” he said. “But come on inside and 
set down.” 

“To begin at the b’ginnin’,” Caleb said a few 
moments later, “the nearest my wife and I ever 
come to havin’ words over anything is when she’s 
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fixin’ to go somewheres with me where we have to 
git to at a certain time. I commonly git ready, 
and then I have to wait for her; and I’d be 
more’n human if I showed patience all the time 
I’m waitin’. She told me this mornin’ that, if I 
had ever showed patience, she hadn’t noticed it. 
but that’s ridic’lous! 

“She even goes so far’s to say that we’ve never 
got ready for church any mornin’ when I ain't 
thorned her enough to distract a saint; she used 
those words to me this very day. And she says 
it henders her to have me standin’ round openin’ 
and shettin’ my watch—’sif there was any other 
way I could keep check on the time. I put it to 
her that way, but she only shet her mouth tight; 
and that aggravates me more’n words! 

“Well, anyway, this mornin’ I took measures 
to be sure we’d be on time; I ate my breakfast, 
and fore I shoved back my chair I took breath 
and spoke to her real earnest; I wanted her to 
sense I meant it, every word. ‘Now, Nettie,’ says 
I, ‘I want you to try to be ready to start to 
church by the time I am this mornin’, I says. 
‘There ain’t a bit of need of my bein’ ready ten 
minutes ahead of time. I’ve tried talkin’ long 
enough,’ I says, ‘and now I’m goin’ to set up my 
Ebenezer! If you ain’t ready when I be this 
mornin’,’ I says, ‘I go to church alone!’ 

“She'd kind of stiffened back when she heard 
me begin, and for a minute I thought she was 
goin’ to answer me sharp; but she didn’t—not 
then she didn’t. So I went out to the barn and 
fed the critters and done what has to be done 
there, Sabbath or not; but I kep’ my eye cleverly 
on my watch so’s to have plenty of time to git 


ready. 

“T was held back mebbe five minutes right at 
the last by the heifer’s gettin’ a piece of turnip 
in her throat, and I had to help her swaller it, 
but I figgered that by hurryin’ a mite I’d be in 
ample time. So I went in the house to fix up. 

“Hyne, I never knew things to go so cross- 
ways as they did this mornin’—never! Fust thing 
of all I spilt some water onto my shoes after I'd 
shined ’em up and had to do that over again. By 
the time I’d got the shoes decent again I took a 
look at my watch, and I saw I'd have to hurry. 
My wife’d got fur ’nough along so she was down- 
stairs in the foreroom; so I had free swing to 
get my things out. And then I couldn’t find my 
biled shirt high nor low. I hollered down to her 
to know where it was, and she snapped back: ‘It's 
in the second drawer of the bureau, where I 
always keep it!’ 

“But when I pulled the drawer out there wa’n’t 
a thing there that looked like it to me, and I told 
her so. She didn’t say anything, but she came 
upstairs mighty brisk and lifted the shirt out and 
spread it onto the bed. But I hadn’t been lookin’ 
for anything folded up small like that, and I told 
her so. I might have saved my breath, though. 

“Tt took me a consid’able time to find buttons 
for the shirt, and I had to struggle some with my 
necktie; so I didn’t get a chance to see how time 
was goin’. You can understand I was some flab- 
bergasted when I looked up and saw her in the 
door, ready with her bonnet on. I’d been jedgin’ 
I had ten minutes leeway, anyway. ‘I’m ready to 
start and have been for five minutes,’ she says 
mighty acid; ‘and I’m goin’; but not till I’ve told 
you a few things. You’ve always complained 
about havin’ to wait for me,’ she says, ‘and mebbe 
now you can see the reason; it’s on count of my 
always havin’ two people to git ready to go,’ she 
says. ‘When I jest have myself to look out for 
there ain’t any delay—not on my part, anyway! 
Your shirt was right there,’ she went on, ‘but 
you didn’t know it when you saw it because it 
wa’n’t spread out on the bed with the buttons 
already in it. You never saw it folded up before, 
but you’ll have more chance hereafter, seein’ I’m 
goin’ to look out for myself and let you do the 
same. Same way with your necktie, which has 
held you back ten minutes or more; it never took 
me over a minute to fix it for you, I s’pose, but 
that minute came out of the time I had to git my- 
self ready in. I could tell you more things I’ve 
had to help about, but I ain’t got time now; I’m 
goin’ to church alone!’ 

“There I was, Hyne, not half ready and time 
past for me to be starting,” admitted Mr. Peas- 
lee abjectly. “So I missed the sermon to-day; but 
I ain’t sure I didn’t preach myself just as good 
a one out here under this tree and my wife fur- 
nished the text! 

“Not that I want you to think she’s mad now, 
for she ain’t; she got all over it whilst she was at 
church, and to-day she’s give me the best dinner 
I’ve had for many a Sunday. But,” Mr. Peaslee 
asserted fervently, “she won’t have to read me 
another lesson like that. I learn slow mebbe, but 
I can see a thing if it’s pointed out to me; and 
this was pointed enough!” 
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GREAT MINDS ON PETTY PROBLEMS 


ERHAPS it is only natural that persons 

who habitually deal with weighty subjects 

occasionally find satisfaction in employing 
themselves with airy trifles. A recent English 
writer called attention to the case of Jeremy 
Bentham, famous in his day as a ponderous and 
voluminous writer upon metaphysics, politics and 
jurisprudence. Bentham’s next-door neighbor was 
the artist Haydon. 

“T used to see him,” Haydon says in his mem- 
oirs, “bustling about the garden in his curious 
half-running walk —a white-haired philosopher. 
secluded in his leafy shelter, whose head was the 
finest and most venerable ever placed on human 
shoulders. But the awe in which Bentham’s ad- 
mirers stood of him make them think that every- 
thing he said or thought was a miracle. 

“Once, I remember, he came to see Leigh 
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They stretch— 


and come back 


If a jar rubber stays stretched 
it is not safe to trust it on a jar 
of food. 


GOOD LUCK RUBBERS have 
the quality of elasticity in a very 
high degree because plenty of 
live new rubber is used in mak- 
ing them. They will stand the 


long boiling used in cold pack 


canning, the modern process. 


GOOD LUCK RUBBERS are 
deservedly popular because they 
have made Teme Canning safe ! 


GOOD @ LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


come packed with Atlas E-Z Seal and other 
high quality glass jars. They are sold at good 
grocery and hardware stores throughout the 
country. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 10c for sample dozen. For 6c in stamps 
“Cold Pack 
with inany excellent recipes. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


40 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Largest Manufacturers 


of Rubber Rings in 
the World. 


we will mail you our book on 
Canning,” 


















MITT GIVEN 
AWAY 


Send today for circular which tells how to 
get one of these big league Legion Mitts and 
describes other Legion glove bargains. Order 
from factory and save money. 

Order No. 1. Guaranteed Fielders’ Glove 
sold direct for less than dealers pay.’ Made 
from Napa glove leather. Has welted seams, 
soft leather-lined palm, felt padded, for boys 
up to 12 years, 95c. 

Order No.8. Like above, for older boys,$1.25, 


Calf skin 


Order No. 2. Catchers’ Mitt. 
palm, leather back, heavily padded. Would 
cost at stores $2.25. Our price direct $1.55. 
The set, Nos. 1 and 2, for $2.25. 

Order No. 3. The genuine horse hide Glove 
shown here is full leather lined, leather laced, 


felt padded. Stores would 
sell this glove for $5.25. Our 
price direct from factory 
$3.95. 


Order No. 4. Catchers’ 
Mitt of brown calf skin, sim- 
ilar in appearance to one 
shown above, sold direct for 
$3.95. The set, Nos. 3 and 4, 
for $7. 

Send money order for any of these direct- 
from-factory offers and remember to ask us 
how to earn the $8.00 Catchers’ Mitt. Give your 
age when ordering. Money back if not satisfied. 


LEGION MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 33 Y Des Moines, lowa 


STOVINK the red eave 


tory, Inc., Wessstten. = 


STAMPS FREE Pictorials, British, French Colonials, 
2 cents postage. MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 
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| Hunt, 





who was then incarcerated for debt in 
Surrey Jail, and condescended to play battledore 
and shuttlecock with him. Hunt told me after- 
wards of the prodigious power of Bentham’s 
mind. ‘He proposed,’ said Hunt, ‘a reform in the 
handles of battledores.’ 

“Did he?’ said I with awful respect. 

“‘He did,’ replied Hunt. 
thing, you see, like the elephant’s trunk, which 
lifts alike a pin or twelve hundredweight.’ 

“ ‘Extraordinary!’ I cried.” 

Just what reform the eminent gentleman con- 
templated in the handles of battledores is not 
related; but another friend to whom he casually 
suggested the same idea did not think that it 
was a needful one and skeptically suggested that 


| a steering apparatus for shuttlecocks would be 
| more to the purpose—a suggestion that Bentham, 


who was an excessively vain man, did not take 
in good part. He grew quite huffy and cried: 
“Not at all, sir, not at all! Such an appliance 
could but degrade the game,—if indeed your 
suggestion is seriously intended,—whereas the 
improvement I contemplate would be genuine and 


| permissible, and certainly ought to be adopted.” 





Needless to say, it never was adopted; and 


battledores, fashioned as of old, still bat the 


elusive and unruddered shuttlecock. 

Another philosopher, Herbert Spencer, once 
turned his mind to a problem that was less light 
and frivolous than that of the battledores, but 
petty compared with the problems with which 
he usually dealt. He wanted to find the form of 
pitcher that was best adapted to pouring con- 
veniently; and he succeeded in demonstrating 
mathematically that it should be as nearly spher- 
ical as possible. Doubtless he was right; but 
even the beloved little squatty cream jugs of our 
great-grandmothers were seldom round, and the 
pitchers from which we usually pour to-day are 
as tall and unreformed as those from which 
Spencer once poured and spilled. 
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AN ORDERLY ELECTION IN THE BAD 
LANDS 


OTING in the Bad Lands during Roose- 
velt’s ranch days was likely to be a lively 
business. At the first election in Little 
Missouri, we learn from Mr. Hermann Hagedorn’s 
book, Roosevelt in the Bad Lands, a special 
watcher was set at the polling place. It was no 
other than Bill Jones, a former saloon “bouncer.” 

Bill was still on cordial terms with his old 
intimates, the ruffians who congregated at Bill 
Williams’s saloon, but he liked Roosevelt and the 
men who surrounded the young Easterner and 
had cast his lot with them. His effectiveness as a 
guardian of the peace was notable. 

Roosevelt found a group of his friends at the 
polling place. ““Has there been any disorder?” he 
asked. 

“Disorder!” exclaimed one of the men in the 
group. “Bill Jones just stood there with one hand 
on his gun and the other pointin’ over toward 
the new jail whenever any man who didn’t have 
the right to vote came near the polls. There was 
only one of them who tried to vote, and Bill 
knocked him down, Snakes!” he concluded medi- 
tatively. “The way that man fell!” 

“Well,” said Bill Jones, “if he hadn’t fell, I'd 
of walked round behind him to see what was 
proppin’ him up!” 
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A PERSISTENT FLICKER 


AST summer, writes a contributor, a pair of 
flickers built their nest near a water tower 
on our farm. They were a brilliant, light- 

hearted pair—a pretty sight to watch as they 
catapulted from tree to tree, or clung to a trunk 
and searched for food. 

One day the male spied through a dingy win- 
dow of the tower an insect caught in a spider’s 
web that stretched across the inside of the pane. 
He darted his bill at the succulent morsel and was 
doubtless much astonished to find a barrier be- 
tween him and his prey. Nothing daunted, he 
drew back his head and, clinging to the window 
sill, began to peck as if to drill a hole through 
the glass. Rat-tat-tat! sounded his bill on the 
quiet morning air, like a tiny steam riveter. Some- 
times in his eagerness he pecked so fast that you 
could hardly distinguish the separate raps. After 
perhaps half an hour he flew away. 

The next morning, however, he returned and 
spent another half hour alternately pecking furi- 
ously and resting. Why he did not get a head- 
ache I cannot imagine. Every morning regularly 
through the long summer we would hear the sono- 
rous tap-tap resounding over field and meadow 
as the optimistic bird industriously strove to get 
at the insect behind the glass. 
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| WHAT THE PRINCIPAL MIGHT HAVE 


WRITTEN 


OME time ago, writes a contributor, we read 
in The Companion the story of the mother 
who was much offended when she received 

from the principal of the school for boys that 
her son was attending a report of the son’s work, 


“poor nut.” on the card. But the mother was 
much offended at what she supposed was a very 
uncomplimentary implication. 

A small son-of our family who read the story 
remarked quizzically, “Well, what would the 
mother have thought, if, instead of the word 
‘nutrition,’ the principal had used ‘assimilation’ ?” 


‘Taking in every- | 
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| health and deportment. Evidently the boy suffered | 
| from poor nutrition, for the — had written 











Heavy white or 
brown canvas; strong 
reinforcements, Only 
one of the many Keds 
for boys and girls; 
others for grown-ups. 


Shoes like the paws of a leopard 


Mm and miles over the rocky 
ground the leopard travels in 
search of game—silently, stealthily 
creeping on his prey, then springing 
upon it with a powerful leap. 

Keds are built to give your feet much 
of the spring and power of the leopard’s 
paws. 

The rubber soles are thick and strong 
enough for long wear, but light and 
springy enough for speed. 

Because Keds are flexible, they exer- 
cise the muscles of your feet and make 


and others that are smooth or corru- 
gated on the bottom. You can get the 
style you wish at your dealer’s. If he 
does not have them he can get them 
for you. 


Be sure to ask for Keds 


But remember, Keds are made only 
by the United States Rubber Company, 
the largest and oldest rubber organiza- 
tion in the world. If the name Keds 
isn’t on the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 

Booklet, “Camping,” sent free if 
you write to Dept. E-1, 1790 Broad- 








them grow naturally. 

There are high Keds like the one in 
the picture, low Keds, white Keds and 
brown Keds, some with suction soles 


way, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
is on the shoe 




















It FLASHES when you shoot it 
It looks like a real automatic 
It is absolutely harmless 





OYS, this is a great gun. A big, red 

flash jumps from the barrel every 

time you pull the trigger. You see the 

smoke. Yet these flashes are absolutely 

harmless. Shoot the Ronson Repeater 
anywhere in perfect safety. 























It looks and grips like a real automatic 
revolver. It has the same gun-metal 
finish and is made of pressed steel. You 
don’t have to cock it—just pull the 
trigger. You get 5000 flashes without 
reloading. 








Get a Ronson Repeater today. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, use the at- 
tached coupon, and mention your dealer’s 
name. Write at once. 


THE ART METAL WORKS 
9 Aronson Square, Newark, N. J. 
For 35 years Makers of High Grade Metal Novelties 


ONSON REPE 


Trade-mark registered. Patented in U. 8. A. and abroad. 


This wonderful gun aes > REDSKIN 
costs only OADS 


5 F 1000 Shots for One Cent 


Buy several extra red 
reloads when you get 
Also made in polished 
nickel plate at 50¢c. 


your Ronson Repeater. 

Every reload shoots 5000 

Both are higher pos on higher in “the ! 
in 3 

the West and Canada. — 


The 


ee 











r —-—Cut out this couponae=—— — — 
THE ART METAL WORKS 
9 ARONSON Squarg, Newark, N. J. 

Enclosed find 25 cents in coin or stamps, for 
| which send me one Ronson Repeater, gun-metal 
i finish, loaded for 5000 flashes. (Enclose 10 

cents extra if you live west of Chicago.) 

My name is 









est and Canada. 
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Blac: -Jay 


to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same, 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. -Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Penns 7 Dept. 22, 
for valuable book, * Correct Care of the Feet. t.” 












Believing 


Though nearly 500,000 
who are hard of hearing 
are now enthusiastic 
users of the Acousticon 
because it has enabled 
them to hear clearly, this 
is not conclusive proof 
that it will make you 
hear. But it should be encouraging enough 
to warrant your giving the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


All you need do is to say that you will try the 
Acousticon. The test in your own home, amid 
familiar surroundings, will cost nothing, for 
we even pay delivery charges 


WARNING! There is no good reason 


* why everyone should not 

make as liberal a trial offer as we do, so why 
send money for any instrument for the deaf 
until you have tried it. 
But remember, the ‘‘Acousticon’’ has improve- 
metts and patented features which cannot be 
duplicated, so no matter what you have tried 
in the past send for your free trial of the 
“Acousticon”’ today and convince yourself— 
you alone to decide. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1367 Candler Building, 220 W. 42d Street 
New York City 




















All Musicians 


who play Cornet-Trumpet— 

Trombone—Baritone—French 

Horn—Clarinet—Saxophone 
TROUBLED WITH 

High Tones—- Low Tones—Weak Lipo Suge 

Tongue —Staccato— Poor Tone — Jazzing—and 

real mastery of instrument, should send for our 


“FREE POINTERS” 


Name instrument 


VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 


Dept. Y, 3231 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














TELL TIME BY THE SUN 


Invaluable for - by Boy foumte, 
Motorists and Outdoor Spo 
man. Fits the vest ket. pe nme 
Compass and Sun-dial in one. 


S ANSONIA 4 
Equipped with the only Compass 
made that gives the true direction. 

(For use in the U _— States only) 
DAN BEARD says: “‘I would like to 
see every Scout have one.’ 
ANDREWS & HOLLINWOOD 


Dept. E, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Sent postpaid, $1.00 
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A BEGINNER'S LUCK 





HE first flight that Maj. Elmer Haslett 

took over the German lines makes an 

amusing story. In his book Luck on the 
Wing he says that his squadron had been 
with the French for a month without being 
allowed to participate in a single mission. 
Finally, he gained the consent of the com- 
mandant and went up with a French pilot 
to guard the aéroplane of a fellow aviator 
named Jones, whose task was to adjust artil- 
lery fire 

I looked at my map, he writes, to find 
where the panels were displayed. Panels are 
large, horizontal strips of cloth that are 
placed on the ground in various symbols near 
the battery, and that are used as a means of 
communication between the battery and the 
aéroplane. Among the signals formed by the 
white panels, which are quite clearly discern- 
ible from the air, are those meaning that 
“Battery is ready to fire’; “Battery has 
fired”; “Fire by salvo”; “Change target”; 
and many, many others, including the signal, 
“There is an enemy aéroplane near you,” 
which is the most dreaded panel that can be 
displayed. 

In a few minutes I found the situation of 
the panels; I had a little chart on my map 
board showing their meaning. I had had some 
instruction while I was at observation school, 
but I had depended on crossing that bridge 
when I reached it; so I had not paid a great 
deal of attention to them. The descriptive 
chart on my map board explained the panels 
in French, and I was not sure whether the 
chart would do me any good after all, for my 
knowledge of technical French, or indeed of 
any other French, was meagre. 

I saw the panel, “Battery is ready,” and 
then the aéroplane headed toward the lines. 
In a moment the panel changed to, “Battery 
has fired”; so I looked behind the enemy’s 
lines but could not find where the shells had 
hit. To my mind they were hitting every- 
where. I again saw, “Battery is ready,” and 
looked directly toward the supposed target. 
In a moment I saw four shells strike close by, 
and my vigilance was rewarded, for I was to 
witness an actual adjustment of artillery fire 
against a real enemy. Then I took a genuine 
interest in the adjustment and paid very close 
attention to every detail. In fact, I was so 
attentive that I forgot that my mission was 
to protect the leading plane. 

Suddenly I looked down at the panels and 
saw a huge Y displayed. I did not pay much 
attention to the Y, but saw Jones taking a 
steep spiral toward the earth. I did not call 
the attention of my pilot to it, because I 
thought Y was something usual, meaning, 
perhaps, that the signals were not under- 
stood. Jones was probably going down to get 
closer to the battery, in order that his wire- 
less could be heard. But Jones kept going 
right on down near the battery, and finally 
kept circling round close by at about three 
hundred feet altitude. I did not pay any 
great heed; I thought he would soon climb 
up again. In a few minutes I saw the battery 
take in their Y and put in out again; take it 
in and put it out, as if to attract my atten- 
tion. Then I saw them running back and forth 
in different directions with different panels, 
which had a sort of cinema effect. They 
brought out double panels and made a great, 
huge Y 

“Y must mean something,” I thought, “if 
they are making all that fuss about it. Y—Y 
aan re Sad 

It was a memory test for me. I felt that I 
should remember some of those panels, and 
here was the chance to think clearly and 
quickly. I went through the various memory 
courses I had taken and tried in every way 
to determine the meaning of Y. After trying 
to figure it out by the law of association, the 
law of likeness of sound, the law of impress 
and by five other such hopeless laws, I began 
to regret that I had paid so much for that 
memory course. Then I casually took out my 
map chart in order to learn what Y meant. 
As I ran slowly down the list of signals I came 
to Y and, looking across the page, I saw, 
“Attention! Ennemi avion pres de vous’; 
which in English means, “Look out! Enemy 
aéroplane close to you.” 

I thought I did not know French, but if 
TI didn’t I certainly acquired it with the speed 
of lightning. I dropped my map board like 


a shot, jumped up in my cockpit, grabbed my 
machine guns, released the swinging tourelle 
and, whether I knew anything about that 
tourelle or not, threw it round three times 
in a complete circle, without stopping—I was 
bent on getting anything that came near me. 

I stopped and looked frantically at the 
pilot, expecting to find him dead. He had 
turned round to learn what the trouble was. 
I did nothing except to give him a sickly 
smile, for I had nothing else to give him. A 
signal commonly used among sky spies: was 
to describe a cross with the forefinger and 
point when the observer saw a German aéro- 


plane, but that was among the thousand. 


things I had not learned. So the pilot went 
on flying, just aimlessly drifting on. 

I gradually calmed myself and looked into 
the sky above me and saw seven aéroplanes, 
which were hidden from the pilot by the 
wing. From the lectures I had had in America 
from the instructors who had never been at 
the front I was quite sure that you can easily 
distinguish an enemy aéroplane by the huge 
black cross that is painted all over it, and so 
I skimmed my eyes over them, trying to dis- 
cern the cross. I could not see it; and yet the 
aéroplanes stayed about six hundred meters 
above me and kept circling round. 

I looked down again. They were still put- 
ting out that big Y, and my pilot was just 
floating along as if nothing had ever hap- 
pened; in fact, he had never seen the panels 
and was not paying any attention, having 
undoubtedly an abundance of confidence in 
the ability of the American observer. Since 
I could not disappoint his splendid confi- 
dence in my ability I just used my perfectly 
splendid logic and decided that, if they were 
German planes, they certainly would have 
attacked me before that time; and since they 
had not attacked, they could be no other than 
French. The battery had probably received 
notice from the squadron commander that 
there was a new observer up, and so they 
were undoubtedly flashing that Y as a joke 
on me, believing that I would run home, and 
thinking, perhaps, that I had not seen Jones 
go down in his rapid spiral. So I decided to 
show them that they could not “fox” me, and 
I stayed up there, floating round. After about 
fifteen minutes Jones started for home, and 
when I saw him shoot off in that direction I 
decided that perhaps the signal had been 
changed, that Y probably meant, “There is 
no further need for you,” and that they were 
just trying to attract my attention, so that 
we would start for home. I decided that I 
should not show any more ignorance and 
should say nothing of the incident. 

So we went home, and I felt pretty glad 
that I was in sight of the aérodrome again 
and still alive, and that nothing unusual had 
happened after all. Jones got there about five 
minutes ahead of me. 

The entire flying personnel, including ad- 
jutants, sergeants, corporals, lieutenants and 
aspirants (cadets), were ‘there with the cap- 
tain to meet and greet us. Jones, of course, 
had got out and told them about our narrow 
escape from the seven aéroplanes; and you 
can imagine the excitement of a bunch of 
Frenchmen when anything so preposterous as 
that happens, especially with a new American 
who as yet was untried in valor on the bat- 
tlefields of France. 

- It was manifest destiny, for I found that 


- the reason why those German planes did not 


attack me was that one of the aérial tactics 
in vogue at that time was to send an aéro- 
plane as low as I was, with a strong pursuit 
patrol high in the clouds above, so that when 
the enemy attacked the lower aéroplane the 
pursuit planes could dive upon him, thus 
having the great advantage of position, speed 
and surprise. 

The seven aviators thought I was a dupe. I 
was, but not the kind they thought. Mine 
was a case of ultradistilled beginner’s luck. 
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IN BABOO EVEN A HORSE CAN 
ELOPE 


CORRESPONDENT who has read in 

The Companion a number of amusing 
examples of baboo letter writing has clipped 
from a British weekly and sent to us this 
choice morsel—a note from a Hindu to an 
English lady whose horse he had in charge: 


Honor Madam. The little horse you left in my 
custody yesterday assumed a devil-me-care at- 
titude and eloped from my custody. It is most 
annoying. 


May 11, 1922 





See what the wren eats 
pig 
President, American 
Aubudon Association 


Do away with costly insect pests— 


Why not write to Mr. Dodson? He will 
gladly tell you how to rid your grounds of costly 
insect pests by attracting the birds. Years of 
loving study have perfected Dodson Bird Houses. 
A regard for little details, even ventilation, de- 
termines whether birds will occupy a house. And 
amid the modern devastation of nature, the little 
birds need homes made for them. Hang one of 
these quaint houses from a limb, tack one to a 
tree, put one up on a post! They wi attract 
the birds. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


794 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, Illinois 








WREN HOUSE E. 

is but one of many Mr. Dodson’s 
bird houses, Solid frees book- 
oak, cypress shin- “Your Bird 
gles, copper coping, Friends and How 
with four er, to Win Them.” 


ments, 


WALL PAPER 


1,000,000 “ong Write for Free Sam- 


Just write for it. 








Per ple Catalog of 50 new 

designs and colorings. 
Roll Why use Paint when 82c 
will paper Room 12x14, 9 ft. high 


253 ROSENBERGER BUILDING 
Martin Rosenberger, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Write today for your FREE gopy of this complete 
Sporting Goods Cat Gatalogue. Buy b Be mail and save 
cle is al 


money bsolutel 
guaran Partaoney back! gn api “9 fied, 
It shows fishing m, munrantegd 12 1b tent as low as $1.35; 
Teels at prices; 121 

48c; 12 ft. steel boa! 3 Ah tents, ite $5°38: 


athletic gs gp 14. 45; Sanne aus. oa ~ tee 
. quailty ot able awvine® ‘a mr 


Write today for thi te Sporti: 
wie, ae ond 


Address: Dept. 5-G 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


St. Paul Chicago Kansas City 

















~/f Earn a Bicycle 
p> , and earn money while 
riding it. We will tell 
= ow you may own 
e of these beautiful 
“Bus Co” Bicycles. 
Write for Catalog 
and Information 
THE HERMAN BUMILLER CO., 432 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


want ro EARN MONEY 


We Are Establishing 5,000 Boys in 
Profitable Businesses 
No Capital Required. Full Particulars upon Request 


KOPPER KLOTH KOMPANY 
Paterson, New Jersey 


























Palmer Marine Motors 


Engines to suit your boat. Two cycle, 
one and two cylinder, 2 to 6 h.p. Four 
cycle, one, two, three, four and six 
cylinders, 2 to 75 h.p. Prices from 
_vae $75.00 to $3600. Four cycle, 2 h.p., 

a $98.00, suitable for Row Boats and 
Yacht Tenders. Catalogue free. 


PALMER BRO8., Box J, Cos Cob, Conn. 




















po ae Spring, Summer and Fall : 
butterflies, insects? I buy ie 

Sundress « okie ind for collections. Sage wo 
# to $7 each. Simple en igs with my 
pono ‘pictures ak et post fon. 
25c. (NOT's: tars) an Tllus- 

trated SINCLAIR. 

in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, California 


FEATHER MATTRESSES 


MADE FROM YOUR FEATHER BED. So con- 
structed that it will hold the feathers in place, yet 
soft enough to give perfect comfort. Write for booklet. 
RHODE ISLAND RUG WORKS, 210 Admiral St., Providence, R. I. 






















May 11, 1922 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.00 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
oe Se matter. iclidiaon - ‘aa . 
Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

4 | will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in eve 
ease, be addressed to The Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


t 
7 PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











THE NATURE OF SHOCK 


HAT precisely is “shock” that follows a 
W severe injury or strong emotion doctors 

have long been puzzled to determine. An 
early theory was that shock was caused by low 
blood pressure, which in turn was caused by a 
partial paralysis of the nerves that regulate the 
size of the blood vessels; as a result blood accu- 
mulated within the abdomen and was drained 
from the heart and brain. Another theory was 
that the pain of the injury caused excessively 
rapid respiration; that in consequence the blood 
became overaérated, so that not enough carbonic- 
acid gas was left in it to care for the nerves and 
for other tissues and fluids of the body—a state 
of things that also resulted in lowered blood pres- 
sure and in a lessened amount of blood in the 
brain and heart. Another theory was that shock 
was owing rather to the contraction than to the 
dilatation of the blood vessels. Still another and 
more recent theory is that shock is a kind of 
exaggerated fatigue that follows excessive stimu- 
lation by an injury or by emotion. The extreme 
fatigue causes acidosis; that is, a decreased 
amount of alkali in the blood and in the tissues, 
which further increases the exhaustion. The most 
recent theory of shock is that it is caused by a 
poison produced either by the products of injured 
tissues or of normal cells destroyed as the result 
of intense emotion. 

The treatment of shock naturally has varied 
from time to time, according to the theory pre- 
vailing at the moment. The preliminary treatment 
has always been to apply warmth to the body of 
the patient and, if he is conscious, to give him 
warm drinks. Drugs that have the power of rais- 
ing the blood pressure have also been given; a 
saline solution, sometimes containing gelatin or 
gum arabic, may be injected into the veins to 
increase the volume of the blood and therefore 
the amount of blood pressure. Physicians who 
attribute the condition to acidosis have recom- 
mended injecting a solution of bicarbonate of 
soda into the sufferer’s veins. In cases where 
there has been hemorrhage transfusion of blood 
has given good results. Finally, on the assump- 
tion that the products of the dead tissue cells 
have caused blood poisoning, it has been pro- 
posed to employ an antitoxin, as is done in other 
cases of blood poisoning. 
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MISS ALLISON’S SHOES 
“M* stars and garters!” Milly Carter cried 


shrilly. “Look at somebody’s new shoes!” 

Dell Kean displayed her new shoes 

daintily. “Twelve dollars, marked down to three- 

forty-five! But these are nothing. Wait until I 
step into Miss Allison’s shoes!” 

The other girls laughed; everyone liked Dell. 

If Marcia Lloyd’s laughter was a bit wistful, it 
was none the less genuine. She was only wishing, 
as she had wished a thousand times before, that 
she were quick and bright and not just a plain 
plodder. She knew more about hosiery than Dell 
Kean ever would know. “But that is only one 
part of the work,” she told herself. “Another part 
of it is meeting people and talking with them and 
making decisions quickly and—oh, personality.” 

She drew a long breath and lifted her face. 
“Marcia Lloyd’s part,” she decided, “is to do her 
own work as well as she can do it and to be glad 
when other people do what she can’t do.” 

There were two persons in the hosiery depart- 
ment when she reached it—Miss Allison, who 
was soon to leave the department, and a new girl 
who had just been employed. Marcia said good 
morning to Miss Allison and then turned to the 
new girl. “It’s a rainy morning,” she said, “and 
there won’t be any customers to speak of; don’t 
you want me to go over the stock with you? It 
helps a lot if you know all about it; you can talk 
to customers so much better. Then too you'll be 
able to help the next new girl who comes in. 
There are always new ones for the holidays, and 
nobody has time to tell them much then.” 

“Oh, I'd love it—if it isn’t too much trouble,” 
the new girl replied. 

There were no customers. The other girls gath- 
ered in a laughing group round Dell Kean. Miss 
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Allison, who was examining new stock, listened | pe=== 


to Marcia’s clear explanations. Half an hour 


later she appeared in the manager’s office. “I’ve | 


decided on a successor, Mr. Marston,” she said. 
“TI recommend Miss Lloyd as your new head.” 

“Miss Lloyd?” Mr. Marston repeated. “I had 
an idea it would be Miss Kean. Of course you 
know your girls, but I should have thought that 
Miss Kean had more of the qualities we need.” 

“She has the more showy qualities; and the 
girls like her. But they also like Miss Lloyd, and 
she is the one they all go to for help. She has 
been spending the morning teaching a new girl 
the stock and teaching her loyalty and courtesy 
and ambition at the same time. And suddenly I 
realized that she has been doing just that thing 
ever since she has been with us. When she goes 
she will leave a trained successor! It’s merely 
luck that I am able to do it. How many clerks 
are there in the store who are interested enough 
in the work to train others for it?” 

Mr. Marston swung round to his desk. “That 
settles it, Miss Allison. Will you send Miss Lloyd 
to me at five o’clock?” 
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GIFTS FROM BATTERSEA 


HE Marys and Harrys of Battersea, one of 

the poor sections of London, determined to 

present wedding gifts to Princess Mary and 
to her prospective husband, Viscount Lascelles. 
Twenty-four little Marys, says a recent dispatch, 
beautifully clean and as smart as they could 
make themselves, went to the entrance to Buck- 
ingham Palace, where four of them were chosen 
to present the gift, which was a pretty sachet, 
ornamented with artificial pearls and with attrac- 
tive designs in painting. 

This was the presentation address: “Dear Prin- 
cess Mary. We, who all have the name of Mary, 
ask you to accept this little gift, made with our 
own hands. It is to wish you joy at Christmas. 
It is also our wedding gift to you. We send you 
our love from Battersea, and this love will follow 
you wherever you go.” 

The gift of the Harrys to Viscount Lascelles 
was a cigar box that they had decorated artisti- 
cally with bands from cigars. The letter that 
accompanied it read: “Dear Sir. The girls of 
Battersea who are named Mary are sending the 
Princess a gift, made by themselves. We, who 
have the name of Harry, want you to have a gift 
from us. We thought hard what to send you. We 
have made a cigar box and decorated it with 
Havana cigar bands, collected by us from gen- 
tlemen who smoke. We have so much enjoyed 
making the gift for you. Please take it, for it 
brings our best wishes for Christmas and the 
marriage day.” 
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GRAPHIC STORY-TELLING 


HE books of Herman Melville are filled 

with vivid and glowing descriptions, but in 

none of his writings perhaps did he surpass 
in power the extraordinarily vivid word pictures 
with which he was wont to enliven his conversa- 
tion. Mr. Julian Hawthorne in Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and his Wife gives us a startling example 
of the liveliness of Melville’s anecdotes. 

Mrs. Hawthorne, he says, used to tell of one 
evening when Melville related the story of a 
fight between some savages that he had seen on 
an island in the Pacific. One of them, it seems, 
had lain about him valorously with a heavy club. 
The narrative was extremely graphic; and when 
Melville had gone Mrs. Hawthorne said, “Where 
is that club with which Mr. Melville was laying 
about him so?” ' 

Mr. Hawthorne thought that Melville must 
have taken it with him; Mrs. Hawthorne thought 
dy put it into the corner. But neither could 

nd it. 

The next time Melville came to see them they 
asked him about the club; it appeared that it was 
still in the Pacific island if it were anywhere. 
Melville had had no club! 
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THE BOBBY AND THE AMBASSADOR 


T is well known that in the past our ambassa- 
I dors to England suffered much inconvenience 
for lack of a suitable house to use as the 
embassy. Indeed our apparent neglect of our rep- 
resentatives to foreign countries has been the 
cause of no little unfavorable comment. 

Joseph H. Choate used to say that when he 
first went to London as American ambassador 
he spent days and weeks looking for a house. 
One afternoon during his hunt he became tired 
and sank down on a bench in Kensington Garden 
and fell asleep. He slept until closing time. Then 
a London bobby shook him by the shoulder 
roughly. “Here, my man,” said the bobby, “what 
are you doing here? Why don’t you go home?” 

“Home?” repeated Mr. Choate. “Officer, I have 
no home. I am the American ambassador.” 
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NOT CUSTODIANS 


T the town meeting of a small place “up- 
A country” a citizen made a motion that was 
seconded in an astonishing way. 

“Mr. Moderator,” he said, “I move that the 
town set aside money for three cuspidors to be 
stationed at proper places.” 

At that an old fellow in the rear of the hall 
who was hard of hearing rose stiffly to his feet. 
“T second the motion,” he said; “and I move 
that Jack Davis be made one of ’em!” 
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BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg US Pat Off and Foreign Countries) 

























“The Youths’BVD: Union Suit 
gives the young fellow the 
same comfort and the same 
long wear afforded his Dad 
8 by the Men's BV.D'Union Suit 
Youths’ “‘B.V.D.” Sleeveless 


Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U .S. A.) $1.00 the suit, 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ‘BVD" UNDERWEAR 





“B.V.D.” Sleeveless Closed 
Crotch Union Suits (Pat. 
i] U.S.A.)Men’s $1.50thesuit. 


a. ~ oa Sag poe 4 } ice 

irts an nee Lengt “a. 4 
Drawers, Men’s 85c the gat- “ ¥ 
ment. ¥ 


























W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 

SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY |] W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 

EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 

ining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices, 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 


STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE P= 
| AT THE FACTORY i 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 






THE STAMPED PRICE when you buy shoes at our stores | thehighest standard 

Is YOUR PROTECTION | YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. | °! quality atthelow- 
AGAINST est possible cost. 

way UNREASONABLE PROFITS J The intrinsic value 

No matter where you live, shoe | ofa Trade Mark lies 


dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 


in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 











New York. Insist upon having W. L. {Paid for the goods. 
Douglas shoes with the name and Catalog Free. 
retail price stamped on the aole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay on 

= . idi 
extra profits. Order direct from yy ‘” ane Shoe Con 


the factory and save money. 157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


Way to Go 


Ch work orschooland recreation ison f 
a Ranger bicycle. Choice of 44 stylesand 
sizes. 30 Days’ Free Trial. Express prepaid. 


if desired. Saved (am 
]QMonths toPay time and carfare jj 
easily meets the smal! payments. 
Pi equi mt — at half usual 
I EEO!S Foices. Shane money. Write f 
remarkable facto ry prices and marv lous terms. 
Me cle Company 








Cuticura Soap 


—The Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soan shaves without mug. Everywhere 25c. 
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acy P50 Chicago 
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Speed 
You have always 
known naphtha 
soap as a quick 
cleanser—it sep- 
aratesdirt from fab- 
rics without boiling a | 
or hard rubbing. 


In this case— 
Invention was the mother of a Necessity! 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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OR a number of years you have known 
both naphtha soaps and white soaps. 


Naphtha soap, you know, cleans quickly. 
On the other hand, fine white soap has shown 
itself effective and safe. 


The invention of White Naphtha Soap came 
very simply, in answer to the question: ‘“‘Why 
not combine the virtues of both in one soap?” 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap was the 
result. It was found so quick, 
effective and safe —so much 
better than either naphtha 
soap or white soap alone— 
that P and G The White 














Naphtha Soap is now considered a necessity 
in a very great many homes. Already it has 
the largest sale among all laundry soaps in 
America. 


‘Do you find the cuffs of shirts difficult to 
clean? Let P and G The White Naphtha 
Soap show you how much less rubbing is 
required to remove the soil—without fading 
the colors. 


You will find that P and G The White Naph- 
tha suds quickly give a new whiteness to your 
table linens and towels — without injuring the 
fabric or your hands. 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap is a com- 
plete soap for all household purposes. 


for Speed and Safety 





SOAP 


May 11, 1922 
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Safety 


Whiteness in a fine 
soap is the outward 
sign of fine ingre- 
dients — it assures 
beautiful white 
results with white 
clothes; it is safe 
for colored as well 
' as white clothes. 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 





